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The Church and the World of Labour 

It is already a rather symptomatic fact that a number of 
The Student World bears such a title. It reflects on the one 
hand the historical evolution which has led gradually to the 
emergence, as a new sociological reality, of the world of labour. 
We are now so used to this situation that we do not even realize 
any longer how striking this development is. While a few 
centuries ago human societies were generally described according 
to national categories or physical surroundings, such as urban 
or rural, today it becomes possible to use categories of a complet- 
ely different nature. When we speak of the world of labour 
we do not refer to humanity as a whole, on the ground that 
all men work in some fashion ; this term “labour’’ definitely 
refers to a specific sociological classification and includes by and 
large all those people, whether agricultural or industrial workers, 
who make a living from the work of their own hands and who 
are also involved in a system of economic relations which 
tends to deprive them, fully or in part, of their autonomy. 
It could be said that this classification, almost universally 
accepted today in common language, is one of the manifesta- 

» tions of the very profound and widespread influence of the 
basic elements of the Marxist analysis of society and history. 
i, . It is also significant that today, when the Church thinks 
____ about its responsibility in the world, it uses a similar terminology 
and especially emphasizes the urgency of some systematic 
x reflection upon, and plan of action within, the world of labour. 
a _ Especially with regard to industrial workers, most churches in 
es: 
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anxious way that they are confronted with a terrible pheno- 
menon of dechristianisation. It is now almost a slogan to 
describe the churches sociologically as in danger of becoming 
bourgeois ghettos: the word has been indeed so much used 
that it tends to become a platitude. As a matter of fact, there 
are in any case few instances to be given today of any substantial 
success of Christian evangelism among workers. What makes 
the situation even more pathetic is that there are a number 
of cases to be quoted in which the only result of evangelism 
and of the conversion of a few industrial workers has been to 
uproot them from their normal environment and even some- 
times to lead them to give up their jobs and to adopt a some- 
what middle-class position. Two conclusions might be drawn 
from this symptom: either we shall assume that there is in 
the condition of industrial workers something substantially 


contradictory with Christian life, or else we shall be led to 


recognize that in the present structure, teaching and community ~ 
life of the Church various elements of a bourgeois character 
have been introduced which make it too difficult for genuine 
members of the world of labour to accept. There is probably 
something true in both assumptions, and it should lead Chris- 
tians to,try to bring some substantial changes in the material, 
moral and cultural conditions of workers, as well as to reconsider 
seriously the Church’s own reality. In any case the Church is 
faced with the need to do something radically new if it is to 


remain faithful to the universality of its witnessing responsibility, 


if it is to be truly the Church of all men. 

Recent years have been marked by a good deal of discussion 
about the notion of Christian frontiers. While a few decades 
ago this word ‘frontier’ evoked essentially overseas missions 
and action among other religions, it means today as funda- 
mentally the responsibility of the Church towards those institu- 
tions, and particularly those human groups, which within the 
so-called Christian West are shown today to be as deeply non- 
Christian as any country where the Gospel has not yet been 
announced in any real way. A discussion on that very point 
took place in 1951 in a Federation consultation on missionary 


questions reported in The Student World, First Quarter 1952. — 
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churches are confronted today when they think about their 


evangelistic task among workers, and some of the new solutions 


with which experiments are now being made in various parts 
of the world by the churches as they try to carry out their 
task. This description cannot of course be exhaustive. New 
efforts are indeed being initiated every year in various countries. 


_ We have simply tried to collect here some rather typical examples 


which might be a starting point for any personal reflection upon 
or study of the question. We considered at one stage the pos- 
sibility of limiting the scope of this description to work among 


industrial workers. But a number of discussions with people 


holding responsibilities in this field gave evidence that in this 
evangelistic perspective it was in fact impossible to make a 
complete distinction between rural and industrial workers, and 
that therefore this notion of labour in the wider sense of the 
word was more appropriate. In both cases the Church is faced 
with an environment which by and large has not yet been 
understood or at least penetrated by the Christian Church. In 
both cases the Church has to look for, and at this moment is 
looking for, new solutions. While in the Western world, objectiv- 
ely speaking, the future of the churches seems to depend upon 


their ability to get rooted among industrial workers, the same 


could be said with reference to Asia or Africa about farmers 
and rural workers. It seems that God is calling His Church 
today to a specially urgent effort of imagination and initiative 
in approaching evangelistically the world of labour. 

One might wonder why The Student World should deal with 
problems which appear to be so remote from the universities 
and their members. The first answer should be that there is 
probably something seriously perverted in the universities if 
they tend to consider themselves as completely separated from 
the large mass of humanity. It is about as bad for the universi- 
ties to recruit their members more and more exclusively among 
the privileged classes as it is for the churches to become even 
partly the prisoners of the bourgeoisie. But it should be added 
immediately that there is a much more positive reason for 
devoting a Student World number to this theme, and several 
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articles in it actually demonstrate that Student Christian — 
Movements are at present very much concerned with the 
Church’s task of witness among workers. While in the early 
days of the Federation the emphasis was put mostly on our 
evangelistic responsibility within the universities and towards 
students, it seems today that when Christian students consider 
their witnessing duty, they no longer think only in these limited 
terms. This is not to say that in those early days the Federation 
was marked by some sort of student selfishness; rather, it 
considered that the primary need was for more Christian students 
committed to overseas evangelism. Being today surrounded by 
manifestations of a profound and wide dechristianization and 
becoming conscious of the danger of the Christian community’s 
isolating itself from these unchristian masses, S.C.M. members 
tend to pay even during their student life as much attention 
to industrial evangelism in the West, or rural evangelism in — 
Asia, as they do to university evangelism. And in all cases 
they consider it as their responsibility to prepare themselves 
while students for their future task of evangelism in their 
profession or work, which means inevitably evangelization in 
the world of labour. There are many signs of such efforts today 
in Student Christian Movements. They may lead to a great 
widening of the scope of their activities, but the fundamental 
purpose still remains to proclaim to all men Jesus Christ our 


Lord and Saviour. 
Pu. M. 


Student Evangelism | 
and Industrial Evangelism 


STUART DALZIEL 


Many of our discussions on the subject of industrial evan- 
gelism seem to be about direct evangelism amongst work people. 
Although this is an important aspect of the Church’s task in 
industry, it is not the whole of that task, and in this article I 
intend to look at industrial evangelism from the view-point of 
those in positions of technical or administrative responsibility. 
The majority of students who leave college to enter industry 
will eventually occupy positions of responsibility, where they 
will exercise a considerable influence over industrial develop- 
ments, and the Federation has a unique opportunity of pres- 
enting the challenge of industry to them. Moreover, it seems 
to me that the title of the article demands that we think of our 
subject in this way. 


*. 


Is the Subject Artificial ? 


The two questions given as the starting point of the article 
were : ‘“‘Has evangelism in the industrial world anything to do 
with evangelism in the student world ?”, and ‘Can student 
evangelism be in any way a preparation for industrial evan- 
gelism ?” To most people in industry these questions would 
probably appear both irrelevant and artificial. They would 
appear irrelevant because for so many what the Church says 
and does appears irrelevant anyway ; and they would appear 
artificial because there seems to be very little connection 
between college life and industry as far as evangelism is con- 
cerned. The first charge is well known, and the Church is 
continually trying to meet it ; the second must also be faced, 
and indeed represented my own immediate reaction to the 
subject. Are there any special links between student and 


industrial evangelism, apart from the general aims of all evan- 
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gelism, or apart from the fact that any attempts at evangelism a 


- can teach us lessons which may stand us in good stead in other 


fields ? May we not be making a rather forced attempt to draw 
parallels between two quite different worlds, partly, perhaps, 
because we feel an uneasy responsibility towards the rather 
mysterious and half-known world that industry is to most 
students, and think that we must do something about it ? 

If we are thinking in terms of groups of students taking 
part in missions to industry, then I would say that there is 
little connection between student and industrial evangelism, 
especially as to methods. Working conditions and cultural back- 
grounds are quite different ; the range, subtlety and complexity 
of relationships are far greater in industry than in a college, 
and are difficult to appreciate from the outside ; and there is 
little comparison between student and industrial life in the 


possibilities of conflict and misunderstanding amongst groups | 


of people possessing various degrees of authority and power. 
We have learnt that evangelism in the mission field demands 
an intimate knowledge of the situation. In industry the same 
is true, and the experience of student evangelism will not 
provide it. (The most successful direct contacts between students 
and industry have been when students have gone to industry 
in order to Jearn, as in vacation work and work camps.) 

Yet obviously we cannot leave the question there. We have 
seen that large numbers of graduates enter industry each year, 
and their college life is mainly a direct preparation for this. 
Universities.are also becoming increasingly aware of the influence 
of industry upon them as the world in which they are set 
becomes more and more industrialized. It is important, there- 
fore, to look further into student evangelism in the Federation, 


to see whether we can establish any kind of relationship between — 


it and the Church’s task in industry. 


Industry as a “Mission Field” “ 


Student evangelism, as the Federation knows it, is largely 
carried out by people who find themselves at college for reasons 
other than evangelism — in other words, for their particular 
studies. Their merits as students should determine whether they 
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who work amongst students in a full or part time pastoral 


capacity, and who can materially assist in evangelism, but the 
Federation bases its activities on direct student responsibility © 


P _ for evangelism in the student field. On the other hand, the 


many Federation members who have responded to the mis- * 


-sionary challenge and have travelled overseas as pioneers or 


to serve the Younger Churches, have done so primarily in order 


to evangelize, and their whole lives have been centred about 


that task. Normally, when we speak of a “mission field’, we 


think of this kind of evangelism. 


I mention this pes we often speak of industry as a 
mission field, whereas, as far as evangelism is concerned, industry 


- seems to me to be much more akin to the university than to 


traditional overseas missions. Industry is a specialized com- 
munity whose members are there first and foremost to do a 
particular secular job, and their evangelism starts from this 


- point. I do not wish to underestimate ie valuable work done | 


by some of our best industrial chaplains, or by those lay and 
ordained men and women who have decided to take an ordinary 
industrial job in order to understand industry from the inside 


and to witness in it. I would suggest, though, that for the 


‘majority of students this is a marginal aspect of industrial 


evangelism, and is not the main challenge with which industry 
presents them. And wherever positions of technical or admi- 
nistrative responsibility are concerned, it no longer becomes 
possible or even justifiable to think of our Christian duty in 
such terms. Significantly enough, in the Federation we have 
learnt to place student evangelism in a far wider setting, and 
it may be useful to relate to industry some of the elements 
present in Federation thinking. 


The Ecumenical Problem 


Firstly, wherever different Christian traditions exist together, 
S.C.M. branches have always aimed at an ecumenical witness. 
This is not simply because of the evils of Church division ; it~ 
arises from the college situation itself, where Christians find 
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themselves together on the basis of their studentship and not 
of a particular church loyalty (even if this is not true of a 
specific college, it is true of most universities and of any regional 
or national grouping of colleges). It is because our evangelism 
stems from our studentship that ecumenical witness becomes 
essential. As long as evangelism is based on a particular church 
congregation, it is possible — though by no means desirable — 
for it to be denominational. But as soon as evangelism becomes 
based on similarity of function, as in university and industry, 
we cannot conceive of it properly in any but ecumenical terms. 
My fellow Christians at work are there because of specific abil- 
ities, and may as easily be Roman Catholics, Plymouth Brethren 
or Methodists, as fellow Anglicans. We know the problems 
raised by ecumenical witness in student life, and how our 
attempts to solve them have led at one and the same time to 
an increased emphasis on churchmanship and also to our 
ecumenical activities. In industry, however, there is nothing 
to correspond to the ecumenical fellowship found in the Federa- 
tion, and the ties with a local congregation of one denomination 
or another will probably be stronger than in the case of a student, 
especially if the latter is at a residential college. The inescapable 
challenge of an ecumenical evangelism, which will arise if we 
take our responsibility seriously, will therefore probably be more 


_ difficult to meet than at college, even when we take into account 


the many interdenominational groups and activities which exist 
for Christians in various professions, and which have often been 
jnspired by the experience of Federation membership. 


Evangelism and the “Total Situation” 


Secondly, student evangelism has led us to take seriously 
the university itself. We have realised that we must preach 
and live a Gospel which places us and the whole of college life 
under God’s will. Thus, in the light of our Christian faith, we 
have examined such things as the structure and purpose of our 
universities, the presuppositions underlying their thought, the 
methods and content of their teaching, relationships between 
faculties and between staff and students, and the place of the 
university in society. In so doing we have widened our under- 
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standing of evangelism itself, and have led students towards a 
_ very wide and far-reaching personal commitment. 

Industry presents Christians with the same task, which, in 
‘the same way, must be looked upon as part and parcel of evan- 
gelism, and which will demand its full measure of personal 
commitment. Particularly for a person carrying any kind of 
responsibility, it is not simply that his evangelism will be more 


” effective if he places it in this setting, nor is it simply that he 


risks serious charges of hypocrisy if he tries to “preach the 


Gospel” and yet ignores, or is insensitive to, the effects of his | 


own decisions or the policy of his company upon those for whom 
he is responsible. Both these are true, and are important, but 
we must realise the limitations upon direct personal evangelism 
for anyone in authority. A manager, for instance, is looked 
upon as a member of the management team, and not just as 
an individual standing on his own merits. He must always bear 
in mind the attitude which exists in his factory towards manage- 
ment as a whole, as this will inevitably colour the interpretation 
placed on what he says or does — an interpretation which can 
differ widely from his own intentions or motives. Again, if he 
has charge over any number of people, he must always exercise 
great care if he is to carry out his proper function of efficient 
leadership. Courtesy, understanding and impartiality are re- 
_ quired if subordinates are to know where they stand and what 
to expect, and if a climate of mutual confidence and freedom 
for initiative is to develop. This demands that in terms of his 
work a supervisor or manager should not be more friendly with 
any individual subordinate than with anyone else at the same 
- level. If a special relationship exists outside work — member- 
ship, for instance, of the same church or tennis club — all the 
more care is needed in work itself. Furthermore, in the midst 
of the host of daily decisions affecting those about him, there 
arises the limitation caused by the fact that however well he 
carries out his duties, he is a person in authority, while his 
subordinates are people under authority. His authority will 
derive from the power traditionally associated with his position, 
his competence in his job, and the personal qualities of his own 
leadership. His aim may be to carry only the authority freely 
given by those whom he manages, and controlled by various 
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Gade but at present that situation rarely exists, aie his 
authority gives him an “advantage” over people not at his own 
level which makes almost amnpassible the right relationship for 
personal evangelism. 


Our opportunities 


I have risked over-estimating this single aspect of the 
problem in order to show that to be in a responsible industrial 
job and at the same time to be sensitive to the situation as it 
is, leaves us little alternative but to think of our evangelistic 
task in the same way as we have thought of the ‘“‘task of the 
Christian in the university’. When we do so, we immediately 
see the tremendous opportunities which face Christians in 
present-day industry. There are, I think, at least three direc- 
tions in which these opportunities lie. Firstly, we have the 
obvious effect of our own personal attitudes and decisions as 
they make themselves felt in our day-to-day work. A great 
deal is being heard about the human factor in industry and 
the need for leadership. But to acknowledge the human factor 
and the need for leadership is only the beginning of the matter. 
In the hustle and bustle of daily work decisions have continually 
to be made, often with little time for previous thought and 
little opportunity for detailed explanations of our motives or 
for the correction of misunderstandings. In this setting our 
real attitudes and qualities stand out only too clearly to those 
about us. It is difficult enough, even when we have the time 
to think, to combine leadership with humility, or to be con- 
tinually putting other people’s interests before our own. Usu- 
ally, however, these are the last things in our conscious thoughts 
when we have to solve an awkward production problem involving 
people, especially if the question arises over the telephone in 
the middle of a meeting on an entirely different subject! Yet 
a person who possesses the spiritual resources necessary to meet 
these daily situations is not only making a significant personal - 
witness, but is doing much to create a climate within which 
industry can realise its full possibilities in God’s world. For 
the Christian himself, the realisation of how far he falls short 
of what is required of him in this direction — especially when 


he reflects honestly upon his work — can only lead him to rely 
more and more, in faith, humility and penitence, upon God’s ~ 
forgiving love towards himself and his fellows. 
- Secondly, there is the field of policy-making and its imple- 
mentation at every level. Industry has many major problems _ 
to solve — its structure and its relationship with the community; 
the kind and degree of consultation ; control and freedom ; and 
technical and administrative developments are but a few of 
them. Christians at all levels of responsibility will be involved 
in questions such as these, and the manner and spirit in which 
they are solved will have far-reaching effects. It seems to me 
that industry in many countries is now at a stage when Chris- 
tians have a vital task to perform, by criticism and constructive 
action, in bringing to these often technical problems their 
understanding of human nature and of God’s purpose. 

Thirdly, there are the opportunities which arise when we 
try to interpret the real nature of the problems which we and 
our colleagues are meeting. Such an interpretation, when it 
arises naturally out of a situation, and is not forced artificially 
upon it, can become deeply evangelistic. A simple example may 
illustrate this point. At a recent week-end conference for fore- 
men, the technique was used of presenting’ by film a typical 
workshop problem, in such a way that the underlying causes 
and relationships present were clearly brought out. The confer- 
ence, which recognised the kind of problem only too well, had 
of then to discuss the solution, and in so, doing soon reached a 
stage where fundamental attitudes towards people and towards 
moral choices were involved. At this stage a contribution to 
the problem based on a Christian interpretation might have 
had a new and striking relevance for a group of supervisors 
who a few hours before, would have dismissed it, or merely have 
been embarrassed. Wherever situations are shown for what ~ 
they are, or people led to realize the basis of their decisions, 

a relevant witness is possible. 


The Task of the Federation 


; If the Federation is to present the challenge of industrial 
4 evangelism in the setting of the kind of issues raised above, 
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it may well find that at the same time it is making its own 
evangelism amongst students more effective. In fact, the 


- second question quoted at the beginning of the article might 


well have been reversed to read, “Can the challenge of industrial 
evangelism be in any way an aid to student evangelism ?” 
The British S.C.M. has found that non-Christian students come ~ 
to an Industrial Conference, and there begin to see the relevance 
of the Christian faith. We need to say to both Christian and 
non-Christian students, “‘This is the situation as you will 
actually find it when you enter industry. Whether you like 
it or not, these are the kind of problems you will meet and 
will have to solve in one way or another...’’ We must then 
be able to show them what the problems are, and interpret 
their real nature. The ways of doing this vary, and several 
national S.C.M.s have organised work camps, conferences, 
Newsletters and study and discussion groups to this end, and 
I think it is true to say that these activities have often greatly 
enriched the life of the Movement or branch concerned. 

If we take this task seriously, we will be led to present 
industry to students as a vocation, and to show them what 
their calling implies in its widest sense. We shall also be led 
to examine our scientific and technological education with 
special reference to its preparation of students for industrial 
responsibility. And we may be led to help students and the 
Church to establish a life of prayer and worship which is really 
relevant to modern industrial work. May it not be along these 
lines that the Federation has the greatest contribution to make 
to industrial evangelism ? 


es =Che Iona Community - Industrial Work 


PENRY JONES 


From the beginning, the Iona Community has had “‘mission . 


towards industrial man” as its prime purpose. This embraces 
both the particular task of Christian mission towards men and 
women working in industry, and the wider task of seeking the 
pattern for the Christian body and the Christian’s obedience 
in an industrialized world. Of the men who are church members 
in Scotland there are more in “white collar” jobs and all too 
few from the working class. Mission to ‘“‘workers’’ might be 
the particular task of the Community, but it is recognized that 
the workers were the first class to be completely industrialized, 
and that increasingly all men, professionals and middle classes, 
are subject to the pressures of a technological age. Even agri- 
cultural workers use internal combustion engines, read the 
Daily Express, visit the cinema, get paid by the hour and 
expect week-ends off (though the cows may not so expect). In 
this general sense that mankind is being industrialized it can 
be said that all the Community’s experiments serve industrial 
evangelism. 

_ What follows must not be regarded as a logical and coherent 
plan to answer the challenge of a particular analysis made by 
the Iona Community. The Community is an organic growth, 
a body of men reacting to particular problems and trying many 

| things at the one time. The Community began towards the end 
of the 1930’s out of the experience of several ministers in 
“‘depressed”’ areas of Scotland. To the church-goers of Scotland, 
who were noticeably less materially comfortless than the un- 
churched masses, a gospel of individual salvation and domestic 
morality was being preached. The incongruity of preaching to 
unemployed men of the “comforts of Christ’”” when you, as 
minister, were going home to a study fire, a library of books 
and an ongoing stipend whilst they returned to the discomforts 
of an overcrowded single room, starvation diet and the linoleum 
sold up to pay the arrears of rent awakened many Christians 
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ing in word and deed the fullness of the Gospel. As ministers 
and unemployed worked together, the Community was forced 


_ to realize the difficulties of relating work to worship. They 


then saw that “Go West young man” was a ministerial slogan, 
and that the richer West End churches exercised a magnetic 
influence. It was difficult to get ministers in an industrial area, 
where churches were becoming derelict. and empty whilst the 
surrounding population steadily mounted. It is still surprising 
how long it takes some theological students intent on a tradi- 
tional ministry even to see that this is a problem. 


The Community takes the initiative 


The Iona Community tried to meet this situation. Min- 
isters and workmen go to Iona, work and worship together in 
the rebuilding of its ancient Abbey, learning from each other 
whilst accepting the disciplines necessary for nourishing the 
Christian life in a machine age. Young men who have finished 
their theological courses and who choose to accept the dis- 
ciplines of the Ilona Community, spend the summer at Iona before 
becoming assistant ministers. A condition of their membership 
of the Community is that they must serve in an industrial 
parish, 

We began to see that all men were in a situation of which 
technology and a scientific attitude were the main ingredients. 
If middle-class church members were affected, how much more 
so were “‘workers’’. As a social class “‘workers’’ had an expe- 
rience quite different from that of most church members. 
Out of bitter struggle they had grown their own institutions, 
trade unions, cooperatives and political parties. Political 
action was a necessity. They had produced a new leadership 
unlike the business men, shopkeepers and professionals who 


led the churches. To them the churches were extraneous and ~ 


the Labour Party and trade unions indigenous. 

In common with others engaged in industrial evangelism 
we asked ‘‘Has the Church lost the workers ? Or has the Church 
never had them ?” This is still a central question to which 


" to a new obedience. Perhaps the Churches had not been ree ii 
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with as radical an evangelism as mission to the Moslems. The 
Iona Community tries both. By parish missions, reformed 


liturgy and relevant preaching we seek to recall men. The 


danger of this, however, is that we might be tempted to take 
for granted the ecclesiastical institution to which we are recalling 
men. Although diffused Christianity is too widespread to call 
Scotland “Scotland Pagan’’, we are convinced that God will not 
permit us to serve Him in an industrialized world without 


radical alterations in the institutions of the Church. 


Iona Community ministers in their parishes try to serve 
this general approach. They should know that the traditional 
poetic, allusive and triple-headed preaching of the Word cuts 
no ice outside a shipyard. They would understand that the 
experience of the workers has led them to take political action 
and that often they regard the “non-political” attitude of 
churchmen as a frivolous maintenance of the status quo. 
Preaching must be relevant and minister and congregation 
would be expected to seek their obedience in local government, 
national politics, trade unions and professional associations. 
Many Community members are industrial chaplains, whilst being 


clear as to the limited functions of a chaplain in industrial mission. 


By liturgical concern and by attention to personal devotion 


amongst members they would seek to relate work and worship. | 


There is the constant problem of the unease felt by workers 
in the middle class church. To what sort of body should they 
be attached ? The Community parish is also concerned about 
a church that is organized largely for inaction. Congregations 
meet to agree or disagree with sermons or for social occasions. 
They try to organize for obedience to God. What sort of church 
can help the shop-steward who is both churchman and worker ? 
Many types of groups for mutual aid and action have sprung up 
in industrial parishes. In addition, men and women from Glasgow 
parishes go to Community House, a training centre organized 
by the Iona Community for these purposes; and young people 
from industrial areas, besides training at Community House, 


go to the Youth Camps on the Island of Iona. 


If we have “lost” the worker, it is _ 
_ then a question of recalling him to a church he once knew. If 
in a real sense we have “‘never had” the worker, we are faced 


Since cneestsiell experience is necessary if ministers are to 
appreciate these problems, we have this year for the first time 
held a Students’ Work Community. Theological students have 
come to Glasgow and are working full-time as labourers (and 
as labourers only) for two and a half months. They receive 
basic wages, live in Community House, share corporate life and 
worship, and pool their wages. 


Workers outside the Church 


Whilst this general work of the Community changes the 
form and outlook of many parishes and recalls men to it, there 
remains the more radical evangelism — that which envisages 
workers who have never been in the Church. An Industrial 
Committee of the Community has charge of the work. The 
Committee is itself experimental in that it is composed of 
several Iona Community members, the woman secretary of the 
Christian Workers League, industrial workers from different 
areas of Scotland including non-churchmen and a full-time 
Industrial Secretary. 

The Christian Workers League is a youth movement spon- 
sored by the Community. It differs largely from the Church 
Youth Group where life is a search for another speaker! In its 
attempt to find a pattern for Christian obedience it owes much 
to the “‘Jocist’? Movement in the Roman Catholic Churches. 
Since, it has adapted their “‘See-Judge-Act”’ method. A C.W.L. 
member will be committed to a daily biblical and prayer 


‘discipline. The C.W.L. group will meet weekly for an “investi- 


gation” night when they consider the facts of their own spending 
of money, time or talents ; or their relationships in home and 
family ; or the conditions in their factories, housing problems, 
or the education of apprentices. A corporate study of some 
relevant portion of the Bible each week helps them to see 
meaning in the Bible, as the investigation teaches them that” 
God can call them in areas of life often termed “secular”. 
Judging the facts in the light of Biblical truth, they are then 
pledged to act upon their judgments. Speakers are only used 
for specialist advice. The method prevents the theological 
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student and the articulate holding the floor, and action is a 
good check upon glibness. Each week they report on the action 


taken previously. 

_ This method has produced from amongst typical young 
workers responsible Christian lay people with a far more inte- 
grated theology than that of the average church elder, with 
wide experience of local politics and trade union matters and 
a deep personal devotion to Christ. The method is of course 
but the five-finger exercises for a unity of Christian thought 


and practice, and after initial training the C.W.L. member is 


expected to work hard in the name of Christ, in his trade 


union, in a political party or in some sphere of social service. 


This is the sort of group in which the Christian shop-steward 
can raise his problems. Some C.W.L. groups have an economic 
discipline by which they pay five per cent of their wages into 
a common pool for mutual support or external aid. 

We have found this method useful with older men in the 
Community Industrial Groups. Two types of groups have been 
set up. The first is of men who are both church members and 
workers gathered in a parish which has an Iona Community 
minister. The intent is that they should be a “lay apostolate’’ 


in industry. The minister even as industrial chaplain has but. 


a limited value. He is of a differing milieu. He is on the outside 


looking in. God seems to be forcing us to a true priesthood 


of believers in which the indigenous layman must do the work. 


Some problems 


Our constant problem is to maintain the industrial authenti- 
city of the group. It may seem ungracious to keep out the 
articulate and willing professional and ‘‘white-collar’” man, but 
if he comes in, the workers tend to keep quiet or leave the 
group, and it becomes yet another study circle on industrial 
relationships. Any serious attempt at a bridge-head into 
industry must be with a truly industrial group, and at this 
stage composed of men from the lowest levels of industry. 

Our second problem is theological. The men do not wish 
to be “Holy Willies” handing out tracts over the machinery, 


and se they cannot conceive any other way | in which a Christian — 


is distinguished in the works. For a long time these churchmen 
turn naturally to a discussion of gambling, swearing and drinking 
amongst their mates, and sheer compulsion is necessary to 
force them to “see and judge”’ such irreligious things as factory 
conditions and trade union affairs. Yet it is only as they 
believe that God can really call them in these so called ‘“‘non-reli- 
gious” areas of life that they can become a true lay apostolate. 
Here we have to fight moralism. 

Many church members believe that they have to be justified. 
By this they mean living within a law (not the Hebrew law) 
to prevent them going to the Devil (e.g. thou shalt not swear. 
gamble, etc.). The trouble about this is that one gets to know 
more about the Devil than about God. One is blinded to God’s 
calling in industrial life. And if He does call, one does not 
answer, because the law has produced a slavish civil servant’s 
mood. If one were to take steps in answer to a call in the murky 


life of industry and politics, one might be wrong. It is safer — 


to do nothing rather than be wrong. Let us stay put within 
our law. Thus while the law may prevent moral death, it 
cannot promote a responsive life towards God. It takes about 
two years before these groups get a genuine sense of obedience, 
and fringe members of a parish have often been more useful 
than constant attenders at public worship. Out of these groups 
we try to form groups in the works, but so far our results have 
been sporadic. 

The second type of group is of men who are not church 
members and are indeed often anti-clerical. They are men with 
responsible positions in the Trade Union or Labourers Movement 
who may be “‘lost violent souls’’ but with whom we have more 
in common than either side has with the apathetic. The parish 


minister meets them as he becomes committed and identified — 


with the political and industrial problem there. They gather 
in his manse, since they are too suspicious of the church building. 


They may not have rejected the Gospel, but the Gospel as they” 


see it is the life of the church. They have a strong ethical sense 
and a progressive philosophy. Some shame us by the way they 
share money — help neighbours and care for their comrades. 
These are godly things in society, though they do not say 


“Lord, Lord”. We are forced to a purer standard of Christian 
commitment than we care to admit. 


ra 


Learnin g the language 


The first task of any mission is to learn the language : that 
- is not just to change the preaching of sermons, but reverently 
and with sympathy to try to understand the alien culture. 
These groups teach us something of the language. We gather 
them in different industries. In a mining area for instance we 
have a group of miners, trade union officials and mine managers. 
We face the problems of that industry together. The parish 
minister and the Industrial Secretary ask why, now that the 
pits are nationalized and the class struggle presumably ended, 
unions and management stand in exactly the same relationship 
to each other as in the days of private owners.. After two years 
of discussion and work we raised many fundamental problems 
of human nature and philosophy. We said, “Could we study 
: the Bible together and see what it said to these problems?” 
Some ‘‘didn’t believe in the Bible’. Others objected if it meant 
. sermons from the minister. ‘‘No’’, we said, “‘its a free for all’. 
So we do Bible study. 

One man said: “If you’d asked us to do it two years ago 
| we'd not have done it — but now we know you.” The years 
! of conversation about football, the foreman and the dogs had 

been vindicated (and many ministers get inhibited if they feel 
they are wasting time in “‘unspiritual” conversation). You must 
enjoy the men, and no conversation is idle. The ministry have 
to undergo a long probation before they are trusted. The 
_ Church has to be forgiven for her past. 
Both types of group meet in conferences three times a year. 
At these, the real evangelism is worked not by Community 
__ members but by fellow workers from the Church Industrial 
____ Groups. A Communion Service is always part of the Confe- 
rence. After the manner of the Reformed Churches, all sit 
around the table passing the elements from hand to hand. 
All are invited to sit at the table but only members of the 
Church partake. This is the evangelical moment. Here is our 
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bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh cannot know what goes 
on in the mind of the man who has never passed bread in 


worship or sung a hymn. : 

Each year some of our workers come up to the island of 
Iona for an Industrial Conference. Here they meet the full 
worship of the Church. 

In all this work numbers are small. Although our contacts 
grow and there is here and there a real “break through” we 
have only touched the “‘responsible’’ men. Our hardest problem 
is the mass of workers who bear no ill-will, yet take no respon- 


sibility. Where do we find more Christians of the right type 


for this work ? What decisive action can be taken in the 
factory ? Shall the men we contact and convince become 
members of the ordinary parish or shall they remain in an 
Industrial Group ? If they join the parish church, will they 
be cluttered up with taking collections and teaching in Sunday 
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School or can the Christian institution be self-denying enough 


to send them constantly into the works ? If they remain in 
the group, does it not become another Church ? 

Certain convictions have been borne in upon us: that this 
is a slow, long-term process of obedience to God and love of 
our fellow men; secondly that the beginning of such mission 
is always to “learn the language’’ with respect and humility ; 
thirdly that the present forms of ministry and church are not 
eternal. Wherever we gather men, we must believe that 
there is the Church in embryo. 


The Concern for Workmen of the 
_ Evangelical Academies 


EBERHARD MULLER 


During the last century, the evangelical churches made 
great efforts to overcome the spiritual estrangement between 
the workmen and the Church. Fundamentally we can distin- 
guish three ways of approach: pastoral care, charity and 
politics. These efforts failed mostly for two reasons: they 
were undertaken each for itself without a common plan, and 
they tried to operate outside the specific sphere of work, that 
is outside the factory. 


The Church in a changed world 


The ministry of pastoral care — mostly inspired by some 
revivalist piety — addressed workmen as single individuals and 
did not take into account the fundamental changes which have 
taken place in the life of most people during the last hundred 
years. Man is no longer an individual, and life no longer educates 
him to take upon himself the responsibility for his success or 
failure. He has become just a cog in a large machine and 
cannot move and decide after his own will. The space left for 
the personal moral decision of the individual becomes less and 
less. In the best cases the individual is co-responsible for 
decisions which are taken in smaller or larger communities. The 
ministry which the Church provided in the form of pastoral 
care was not aware that it had to awaken working people to 
an active concern for the working communities and trade 
unions in which they lived. So the few workers who were 
brought in this way to the Christian faith became necessarily 
individualists in their working place and let other forces than 
Christianity influence the industrial world. 

Even if the caritative efforts of the Church reached a larger 
scale than they ever had before, they did not achieve their aim, 
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accused of giving good words and letting deeds of love go — 


undone. What was really lacking was not work, but a clear 
awareness that the most effective service of love Christians 
had to accomplish was a common struggle for social justice and 
human collaboration in factories. Until the catastrophic Hitler 
regime German Christians thought that the order of social life 
depended upon the competence of the state, and that the 
Church was avoiding its spiritual task in turning to the problems 
of public life. 

Of course Germany also had many Christians who saw that 
the pastoral care and caritative activity of the Church was not 
adapted to the situation arising in an industrialized world. 
They built their own political parties and trade unions to over- 
come this lack, so that Christian workers’ societies, Christian 
trade unions and Christian political parties came into being. 
As the Church often let these groups alone, they underwent a 
process of secularization, and worse still, the Church did not 
enter into the sphere in which real decisions were taken, that 
is to say in secular trade unions and in the factories themselves. 
In forming these Christian organizations along with the secular 
ones, there arose the danger of theocratic thought, which was 
bound either to fail or to follow in the wake of Roman Catho- 
licism. 


The Evangelical Academies 


It is not possible to say that the evangelical academies have 
already proved definitely that they have discovered a new and 
effective way of solving the problem. We will simply describe 
here the way in which they are actually working and trying 
to learn from the past. 


In the first years after the war, the evangelical academies 


limited their activity first to organizing numerous conferences 
at which representatives of the Church and the workers’ move- 
ment came into contact. The result of these conferences — 


with some exceptions — was not in the conversion of these 


for they also were directed exclusively to individuals. In spite Bhi 
of the great sacrifices of its members, the Church was therefore 
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At the same time conferences were organized to inform pastors 


about social politics and to provide an exchange of views 


between the different church societies and institutions, a coor- 


dination and agreement among all church groups concerned _ 


with the problems of the working class. In 1951 an Evangelical 
Action Committee for Workers Problems (Evangelische Aktions- 
gemeinschaft fiir Arbeiterfragen) was founded to coordinate all 
evangelical organizations working in this apners This Action 
Committee — whose centre is at Bad-Boll — tries constantly 
to harmonize the aims and methods of. the different groups. 


Further, this committee is the official evangelical spokesman 
-in conversation with the trade unions. 


F actory Cells 


As we gradually took more part in the problems of the 
workers, we came to the conclusion that the first task of 
Christians was to build communities in every single factory, so- 
called evangelical factory-cells (evangelische Betriebskerne). It 
seemed to us that the real cause of the spiritual estrangement 


_of the workers was that the actual life of the working man is 


not lived at home where his parish is, but in the collective 
organizations of the modern industrial world. This is like a 
continent the Church has not yet discovered. As Africa is 
evangelized by the building of small Christian communities in 
every village, so communities of Christians must be formed 
in every factory, and proclaim there by word and deed the 
love of God. Up to now Christians have tried to do this mission 
as individuals, and necessarily failed. Where our Christian cells 
have done this as communities, they have, to some extent, 

gained an astonishing influence in a short time. If a single 
Christian, driven by his conscience, speaks, he knows that he 
has brothers and sisters behind him and that they will support 
him. In a regular discussion of the problems of the factory, 
and by constant information about questions of labour laws, 
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community gives to its members: the possibility of coming to 


the defence of colleagues in difficulties, and of influencing the 


structure of the whole working community. In doing that, 
Christians take care not to open up new fronts, but to move 
the existing groups to an exchange of views and a fair collabora- 
tion. They try also to broaden the awareness that the tensions 
between employer and employee can only be overcome if both 
sides are ready to think over and understand the point of 
view of the other before they defend their own interests. 
Twenty years ago Joseph Stalin made an important decision 
concerning the organization of the communist party all over 


. the world. He decided that communist cells had to be built, 


not in the homes of the people, but in the factories. He was 
aware that at home there are spiritual forces and communities 
such as the family, the Church, the sports society, which stand 
against the communist ideology. ' 

In factories, on the contrary, the only community-building 
force is the will of the foreman, who is often seen by the worker 
as an adversary. There was here.almost no spiritual opposition 
to the formation of communist cells. So it happens in Africa 
today that young people go to Christian schools in their home 
parishes, but as soon as they become workers in any of the 
great new industries, they are taken by the communists, because 
the Church has not accompanied them from their home to their 
industrial community. The real aim of the evangelical academies 
is to overcome this grave failure of the Church. 


The Cells at Work 


The evangelical factory cells are formed thus : in agreement 
with the management of the factory, conferences are organized 
so that at least five or ten workers from the same factory take 
part together in the same conference. The community which 
comes into being at the conference is strengthened in the follow- 
ing weeks by evening or afternoon meetings near the factory. The 
small cells which begin to live in this way are under the care of 
one of the full-time staff of the evangelical academies or other 
group, and are regularly visited. The workers who are ready 
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to collaborate continuously are invited to week-end meetings. 
They are encouraged to take their wives with them. In 


the summer months workers and their wives are invited to 


spend a week or two’s holiday in the homes of the evangelical 


academies. They pay at least half of the cost themselves. | 
When there are several such cells in a town, a workers’ week 

is organized and a team from the evangelical academies or 

Y.M.C.A. staff takes part in it. The team visits factories, 


arranges discussions in the canteen, and evening meetings. The — 


leading workers are invited to an official reception by the bishop, 


discussions between employer and employee take place, plays © 


about the family problems of the workers are performed and 


followed up by discussion, and so on. All these meetings are 


intended to bring more workers into contact with the evangelical 
cells and to persuade the official workers’ leader that we are 
not building up opposition against them, but want real collabora- 
tion with them in order to solve social problems. 

It cannot be passed over in silence that where the Christian 
community grows, the opposition grows also. Some of the 


workers are not ready, because of Marxist ideology or for some - 


other reason, to see the formation of a Christian force in their 
factory without acting against it. We know what the Christian 
community always experiences where it is ready to show forth 


the will of God to people’s hearts and in their common life. 


It is likely that the time of peaceful exchange of views we 
have usually had with representatives of other persuasions will 
be the inner test of our work. The evangelical factory-cells have 
to prove that they are not merely a political group among 
others, but that the commandment ‘‘Love your enemies’ is a 
linking force among them all, and that the strength of love 
is greater than even the best organized hatred. 
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Evacecin in Rural india 


MurrRAY ROGERS 


“Christ the Answer.’ If we heard it once in India last 
winter, we must have heard it fifty times, for the third World 
Conference of Christian Youth was meeting in this country. 
Wherever one met it, in the Hindi right wing press, in the 
Urdu press, or in the Communist weekly, the temerity of such 
a title could not be missed : are Christians mad, or audacious ? 
In the modern Asian world can it possibly be — Christ the 
Answer ? 

At a time when all’: s fair in advertisement, maybe it is old- 
fashioned to ask what right we Christians have to tell the world 
that Christ is the answer, but our obvious enjoyment of our 
economically favoured position compels the question. When 
the daily food for one member of a World Christian Youth 
Conference costs more than a month’s food for the average 
villager in Raisalpur, where I live, the public will ask, ‘“What 
right ?”, however reluctant we may be. 


Rural Asia 


Two thirds of the people of the world live in conditions of 
squalor, hunger, and starvation, giving a figure of over 
I,500,000,000 suffering from hunger. (From ‘“War on Want’, 
issued by the Association for World Peace, 14 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 2. Price 1/-.) That Asia has more than her fair 
share of these hungry millions is shown by the fact that the 
nineteen richest countries, with 16 % of the world’s population, 
enjoy over 66 % of the world’s total income, while the fifteen 
poorest, with just over 50 % of the world’s population, have 
to live on 9 % of the total income. (Statistical Office of the 
United Nations, 1949 figures.) 

The United Nations in 1949, analysing the average annual 
income per head of certain countries, found the following result : 
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And lest we should lay the whole of this difference to the 


charge of geography, soil composition, agricultural techniques 
and the rest, we must remind ourselves that at least a part. 
of the reason why the first two countries are so far ahead is © 


because the last is so far behind! It is for economists to say 


_ how far the growth of the western industrial societies depended, 


and depend, on cheap labour and cheap primary products from 
Africa and the East, but the fact itself is well known east and — 
south of Suez. 


This situation is not static, but peeeriee serious. There 


are 300,000,000 more people in the world to feed today than 
there were in 1938, and world food production is very little 


_ above the pre-war figures ; standards of living — the amount 
of rice in the bowl for the day’s one meal —, far from increasing, 
are declining. 


These figures, packed full of import for our Christian theology, 
need to sink deep into our thinking and feeling, but they do 
not tell the worst. That worst, worse than an empty belly, is 
what Ignazio Silone so exactly calls “‘living provisionally’. He is 


speaking in his novel “Bread and Wine’’ of the peasants of 
southern Italy, but he might well be speaking of India and of 


South-east Asia : ‘“Succa talked of the illusions, the disappoint- 
ments, the wretchedness, the lies, the intrigues, the nausea of 


_his daily life. All our life is lived provisionally... Nobody lives 
in the present. Nobody has any profit from his daily life. We 
_ spend our lives waiting.”’ 


It is hard “enough for us middle class Christian people, 
members of the Student Christian Movement among us, to 
appropriate to ourselves the meaning of hunger and gross 
economic inequality ; it is far more hard to know the tedium, 
the misery, the nausea of such a life. But such is the life of 
the vast majority of the rural 85 % of the population of Asia. 

Although this is the life of the greater number of Asia’s 
peoples, the Asian world includes also the wealthy few, those 


who can and do buy New Zealand butter at four and a half 


rupees a pound, when most families in this village can afford 


_ approximately four rupees per head per month for food ; and 
a recent letter from the Secretary of a Missionary Society speaks 


of “the constant demand for the improvement of missionary 
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allowances”, a demand which is made as frequently by middle- 
class Indian Christians, a fact given not for our comfort as 
western Christians, but to our additional shame. — 


A Great Divide 


Every person, including the Christian, must respond to these 
facts of the rural Asian situation, facts which are every bit as 
much social, cultural, and religious, as they are economic. Is 
the way forward to be a process of gradual change with an 
emphasis on the preservation of as much as possible of the 
present fabric of society ? Or must the change be radical, a 
clear-cut social revolution bringing with it liberation and free- 
dom ? Between these two lies the great division of opinion. 

The Christian is sure, beyond any shadow of doubt, that 
God’s purpose includes the bringing of all creation “into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God”. His hope in Christ 
is not that this liberation may or may not happen; it will 
happen, for already he has a foretaste : it has happened. 

But is the Christian equally sure that St. Paul was not over- 
stating his case when he spoke of “‘the bondage of corruption” ~ 
from which creation was to be delivered ? Would the Apostle 
have used that strong word “bondage” of the nausea and 
“provisional living’ of the rural labourer of Asia ? I believe 
he would, for the words ‘‘bondage’’, ‘‘slavery’’, describe the 
present economic-cultural-religious system which controls this 
man and his family. We proclaim a Gospel which sets at liberty 
men bruised in this system ; this Gospel breaks these very bonds. 
This is the freedom with which Christ sets men free. 

Faced with the choice: gradualism or revolution, the Church 
in this country is therefore allied with the other two groups, 
Gandhians and communists, on the side of revolution, but by 
the nature and being of the Living God whose it is and whom 
it serves, its revolution is of totally different stuff. The glorious: — 
liberty of the children of God is no more to be confused with 
Gandhian or communist utopias than it is to be confused with 
western democracy and its Indian counterpart, national plan-— 
ning. 
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_ EVANGELISM IN RURAL INDIA 


Enter National Planning 


This stream of opinion and work is in control at the present 
time in the Republic of India. It is the way forward as approved 


by the western democracies and is, indeed, supported financially - 


by the U.S.A.; its blue-print is the First Five Year Plan of 


the Government of India ; it is on the ‘gradualist side of “‘the 


great divide’. 

The Five Year Plan works from the related facts that 83 % 
of the total population of India lives in villages, that 249 million 
(out of a total population of approx. 300 million) are engaged 


_ in agricultural work, and that an increase in food production 


is priority number one. Except for Transport and Communica- 


tions, which have close connections with agriculture, it is- 
Agriculture and Community Development which have the 


largest allotment of rupees. 

The point at which I and my village neighbours meet this 
great plan is the Community Project, the means by which 
farmers and farm families are to be shown how, by helping 
themselves and by hard work, they might re-create village 
society, and vastly increase the yield off their land. The Com- 
munity Project, which is closely patterned on the Extension 


Service of the U.S.A., is concerned with almost all facets of 
_ village improvements, with agriculture, with sanitation, with 


improved housing and roads, with education, with the growth 
of village democracy and individual responsibility. It is to be 
staffed by workers who ‘“‘have to understand rural Pes 
and the psychology of the farmer”. 

In spite of this sound planning there is a flaw ncn is 
becoming clearer to us in this one village of which I have 
experience. Raisalpur is in the area of one of the seventy 
Community Projects, and in examining this flaw I will be 


- quoting various village friends and neighbours who have often 


discussed with us their reactions to this local experience of 
national planning. 

The framework of Indian villages has been firm for the 
last 1500 years, or longer; it is the Hindu jajmani system, a 
system of rights and duties affecting every member of village 
society ; at its centre is caste. This social organization of work 
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pe" by caste-duty gives rise to the attitude that public work is — y 
ty. nobody’s work ; initiative is not taken for public service, nor = 
_ do individuals feel responsible for it. That is the sphere of 

_-—s governmental activity ; that is not us, it is them. Government 
has nothing to do with us. As a local proverb has it : ““Whoever 

is king, no matter to us.” 

t The word ‘“‘democracy” does not gather meaning to itself 

by its much use ; unless there is some response from the deeper 

springs of thought and action it remains a word, unrelated to — 

life. That response is not forthcoming, and the demands of 

Fe) democratic personal responsibility cannot be understood by 

oe} the villagers. In the family, the eldest has unquestioned author- 

---—-— ity and has to plan for everybody ; the younger members are 

not consulted. Private decisions are not taken in regard to 

a work, or marriage, or plans of any kind. 

oe The majority in the village act according to religious sanc- 

ere tions, and when the Five Year Plan approaches them in the 

"'S persons of the Community Project workers who speak in 
economic or materialistic terms, they are frankly suspicious. 

Oe If new educational or agricultural techniques were the. 

a missing factor, then national planning would indeed provide 

: some answer ; but it is not so. The Indian village has been 

amongst the most planned of societies for generations ; before 

twentieth century planning is to have effect, there must be a 

plan to un-plan ; the bondage must be broken, a bondage which 

goes into every nook and cranny of life, social, cultural and 

religious. 


Enter Gandhianism 


ee Gandhiji had no doubt of the need for revolution, and his 
ee followers today work for a complete change of Indian society. 

Mm He it was who brought to bear on life a moral quality of judg-_ 
ae ment, and his teaching and living remain a most uncomfortable 
challenge to Christians. 

This challenge is three-fold: a) Gandhian ideology empha- 

. sizes simple living and the control of one’s wants. This is part __ 
of a whole view of life with which we need not be concerned - 


e moment, but it does remind us Christians of our calling 
be “pilgrims and sojourners”’, , whereas so much of our personal — 
living and Church administration shows every sign of permanent 


- residence. ee? 
b) Secondly, he put a question mie over popular thinking if 


about living standards and the use of income levels as criteria 


for individual and social success. My wife and I were privileged © 


to be members of a Gandhian institution for some months and 
the way in which young men and women with good qualifica- 
tions offered themselves for service on a low salary and with 
few ‘‘prospects’’ was a measure of the moral challenge made 


_by Ghandiji, a moral challenge by no means always present 


in the life of the Church. 

c) The industrial revolution, with which Asia is now wrest- 
ling, brings with it great conglomerations of power and people. 
With this goes the modern tendency to imagine centralization 
to be the “‘open sesame’’ to problems of. organization and 


administration. The Gandhian stands in opposition to this — 


assumption, which he thinks is false, and the precursor of 
violence in human relations. Following his Master, he believes 
decentralization to be essential to the social and economic . 


salvation of man. A part of this emphasis was .Gandhiji’s 


passion for ‘“‘swadeshi” (being indigenous or of the country), 


for the small community and for the small man. The symbols 


of his concern for his neighbour rather than for the man on 
the other side of the world are home-spun cloth and the spinning 
wheel. It is too easy in our laughter at the symbols to fail 
to see the truth involved. 

It is too easy also, as some Gandhians have shown, to push 
Gandhiji’s emphases to extremes which he himself would never 
have allowed. His witness to the need for decentralization, for 
responsible action in that most difficult place of all, one’s home 
and one’s village, are valid in relation to the whole intricate 
business of modern life. As ends in themselves, and pushed | 
into contradiction to wider thought and wider contacts, they 
meet their own nemesis. Nevertheless it must not lead us to 
deny the validity of this most necessary witness. 

_ But however revolutionary Gandhiji and the Gandhian 
movement may be in the modern world, the ideology which 
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i. a second view, for particularity, for difference. We may speak 
ee of freedom and of toleration but ultimately in the experience 
a of a community where there is one view, one party line, there 
i can be no firm basis for academic freedom, for “the secular 
ea state”, or for differences of opinion which are the only way 
= eae of growth in the understanding of truth. 

on This Hindu religious sanction which underlies Gandhian 
Jha ideology cannot bear the fruit of which Gandhiji spoke. ‘In 
; ; common with National Planning it underestimates the depth 

ia of evil within man and within human society, and therefore 
sees no need for redemption from this “bondage of corruption’’. 
, ee Thinking the disease to be slight, it imagines that health will 
el. come from within ourselves. . 

These Gandhian values will be maintained in balance and 
he in perspective only if the Christian faith becomes their sanction 
) and their groundwork. To deny the depth of sin, and therefore 

= the necessity of redemption, is to choose cynicism and despair 
SS .. _as the end of all our activity, however noble that activity may 
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--—s underlies them is far from revolutionary. The fundamental view _ 
M which underlies the whole of Hindu culture, that all is one, that 
1 we are all one — monism or pantheism — leaves no place for 


5 c be. To know the biblical evaluation of sin to be true, to rejoice 
. in the world’s redemption in Christ, to. be directed in some 
ce - measure by the Holy Spirit, who is movement and dynamic 
a and growth, is to be free to work for values without exalting 
- them as ends in themselves. This is our Christian responsibility. 
; iy Enter Communism 
is, Historically, communism entered India from the west, 
largely from Britain, but one can venture the opinion that it 
a. has entered the country emotionally and psychologically since 
i" the victory of the communist revolution in China. What is 


called the sinification of Marxism, particularly in regard to the 
relations between proletariat and peasantry and between 
communism and nationalism, is certainly of first-rate importance 
in understanding the appeal of communism in this country 


_ today. 
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in New China are sadly missing in New India. To compare the 
invigoration which has come to the educated class in China 
with the thousands of disgruntled graduates which our ‘‘edu- 
cation for unemployment” in India turns out each year is to 
be made vividly aware of this fact. We, in India, need that 


social dynamic, that common purpose ; and the knowledge that 


these are available in the social revolution in China leads many 
to ask whether they exist apart from communism. 

We share with Chinese communists great problems of poverty 
and corruption, and the efficiency with which our communist 
neighbours have set about the tackling of these is both impressive 
and immensely attractive. This attraction is shown by the 
way in which almost all sections of the Indian press publish 
every piece of encouraging news of the Chinese revolution. 

This attitude has not brought into being any great numbers 
of Indian communists, in comparison with numbers in other 
political parties, but it has been a preparation for the communist 
“gospel”, among Christian people as among people of other 
faiths. A close friend of mine, himself a Hindu largely influenced 
by the Christian faith, summed this up by saying: ‘Yes, the 
Christian way, Christ, is the only answer ; if people were really 
Christians our problems would be over, but have Christians 
the power to do it ? I don’t believe they have, and that is 
why I think we must expect communism.” 

The communist is certain of the need for revolution ; he is 
grappling with many of the central problems, but is his grapp- 
ling producing the revolution the world needs ? Is not the cost 
of the communist revolution so great that in fact the Social 
Revolution is betrayed before it succeeds ? 


| Enter the Church 


The three answers to rural India which we have been con- 
sidering agree in this, that salvation comes from within, from 
within democratic experience, from within man, or from within 
the historical process. All do not deny the existence of God, 


The sense of purpose and the dynamic to work at national — 
reconstruction which have evidently been so strong an influence ~ 


but while the last does do orecate that, BSS mnskes. Tints 
in man’s own image, and the first treats Him as irrelevant. — 

The raison d’étre of the Church in rural Asia is to bear 
witness to Him whom others either deny, deform, or ignore. 
The living God brought the Church into being, to Him it looks 
for its most surprising refusal to die in spite of inner and outer 
enemies, and it exists to bear witness to Him aboe by worship 
as by work. 

As the Church faces the grim parody of life which villagers 
in Asia have to face each day, its mission “‘is to show that 
economy and politics... must have a ground beneath themselves, 
that society is not to be made anew by arrangements of ours, 
but is to be regenerated by finding the law and ground of its 
order and harmony, the only secret of its existence, in God’’.’ 
It is not the calling of the Church to try to give economic 
and political answers to questions asked by others, be 
they politicians, social planners, or economists ; it is not 
her job to save the world on its own terms, but to state the 
Eternal’s terms for the salvation of His world. There is 
indeed as great a need to find the right questions to ask as to 
present “Christ the Answer’, and before the Church or the 
world are to find Him as such they must needs know Him to 
be “Christ the Questioner’’. 

God is. The ground beneath us, the most certain factor in 
any situation, be it economic, political, social or religious, is 
not “‘the unknown god” but the Living God whom we do know, 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. God, the King, 
is the great existing reality which is to renew the whole creation. 

This witness to God the Father in a village means that we 
exist to convince the world by act every bit as much as by 
word of its true Centre; the normal condition of society is 
not the world without a centre, but the Church in its true 
relation to its Centre. The Church is human society in its right 
and normal state, and it is called by God to be that. Knowing 
God to be the Centre and that He has acted in the village 
situation before ever we, the Church, were placed there, the 
unbearable responsibility is lifted off our shoulders. The sal- 


t Life of F.D. Maurice, Vol. Il, p. 137. Quoted from “The Theology 
of F. D. Maurice’, by Artec R. VipLer. 


n of the village does not depend upon us, but upon Him. 
e holiness of the Living God is affronted by man’s every 


in uman act; the whole force of His active holiness is set 
against all attempts to enslave men, and He remains Lord and 
_ King of Raisalpur. His Kingdom has come and the misery of 


“provisional living’? has been defeated. The Eternal is the 


ground beneath all that is and all that will remain, for His 


Name stands, the great I AM. 
The Church is called, secondly, to learn the humiliation 
involved in following a Lord who became incarnate. 

_ As we look out as Christian men on the misery and poverty 
of Asia’s villages it is easy for us with much technical skill at 
hand to see what ought to be done, but the prior question is 
this : how ought we Christians to live ? If it behoved the Son 
of God to be earthed in the squalor and anxiety of a cattle shed, 
how dare we expect to proclaim the Gospel of that same Son 
of God from our comfortable town houses, sustained by 
refrigerators, vitamin pills, and cars ?- 

The prophet Ezekiel, when he was called to take the message 


of God to the people in captivity, says that he came to them 


of the captivity, and to where they dwelt ; he sat there asto- 
nished among them seven days. That -was the measure of 
identification demanded of him before he could speak the word 
of the Lord. How dare we, bearers of a greater and living Word, 
go to the villagers of Asia and proclaim the Lord Christ to be 
the Answer, the Lover of men, the means and power of re- 
creation, unless we have sat among them in their dirt and 


disease, in that nausea of daily life ? 


And yet we Christians say: “I cannot do my best work 
unless I’m properly fed’ — “We surely want the best for our 
children” — “I can visit more villages and preach the Gospel 
to more people if I have a car’ — “I have a good degree and 


I must obviously find a job which uses my gifts if I am to work 


- words. 


abroad.” Every one of these statements carries within it a real 
problem which must be battled with, but unless, by the grace 
_ of God, we are brought with our Incarnate Lord to the humi- 


liation and discomfort and unpleasantness of incarnation, the 
Gospel we have will remain words, words without flesh, useless 
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For it is not the Church’s work to provide “Pilot Projects” — 
for the world to imitate, but rather to be obedient to God. 
The individual member of the Church in rural Asia is not called 
to provide tidy answers which will satisfy planners and com- 
munist party members ; it is his calling to be obedient in the 
place where God has put him. And this we hate, for we would 
like to give an answer which is satisfying to our contemporaries ; 
we would like to escape the embarrassment involved in this 
part of the ‘‘fellowship of His sufferings’. We would dearly love 
to be thought reasonable in being able to provide the whole 
answer, and we never shall. 

However dangerous the slogan, however painful to our many 
denials of its truth, Christ is the Answer, the Living Answer, 
and because living, a continuing, moving Answer. This Answer 
is ever beyond ; we, unlike the communist, the Gandhian, the _ 
National Planner, can never tie our answers up in a tidy bundle ; 
ours must be that “pilgrim sense of beyondness” by which we 
can do to-day’s job without immediate hope, whether it be 
cleaning pit latrines, or selling improved seed, or praying over 
a dying baby. We do not need to see all the steps involved 
before the End comes, we do not need to have every answer 
before we take the next step in obedience. But this we do 
know: as members of Christ in His Body our obedience will 
hasten that “deliverance trom the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God” for which the whole 
creation groans. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit — the undivided Trinity. 
But we Christians have divided God. This is life as well as 
theology. We have in small measure been aware of the glory 
of the Eternal, we have begun to fathom the wonder of the 
Incarnation, and we have almost ignored the Life of the Holy 
Spirit. Our work of evangelism is that the rural labourer of 
Asia may encounter God as Father and as Redeemer in the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and yet the Church, the place of divine- 
human encounter, is so little transformed by the life of that 
same Spirit. 

Maybe we have ignored the Holy Spirit for fear of those 
emotional excesses which have too often been connected with 
His Name, but whatever the reason, the fact remains that we 
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Christians know least in thought or experience about Him. Regen: 
Can men meet God when we deny Him ? ae 
What can we say of Something, of Somebody, about which ‘Sr 
we know so little ? “Se 


__ First this: wherever the Church has shown the vitality of 
the Divine Society, it has been lifted up out of itself by the 


Spirit. It has never ceased to be human and inadequate, but a 
these inadequacies have been transformed into strength and rie 
power.. The stamp of this Spirit-controlled society has been a, eit 


two-fold: its members have been primarily concerned with 
obedience to the will of God, and this has resulted in their love | 
the one for the other. It is the Apostle St. John who tells us 
the method by which a man can judge a congregation of Christ’s es: 
people to be a genuine Christian fellowship or not — does the — a. 
congregation care more for obedience to God than for prestige 

or for property or for the approval of the public? Do the 
members of the Christian fellowship love one another, or are =f 
quarrels and law-suits the order of the day ? 

At a time when individualism is meeting its nemesis, it is 
the communists who are re-discovering the vitality and energy 
which spring from group life; we are being reminded of the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit by those who deny Him! Our 
common refusal to live by the Spirit and our insistence on being 
first and foremost individualists results in a non-Christian and 
demonic witness to a truth we are denying, a fact which ought 
to bring us to our knees. 

And if we repent and turn, what should we expect to find 
happening to us? We shall know what the New Testament 
is talking about in a way that we simply do not know today. 
There we read of the daily miracle by which ordinary men 

found themselves enjoying a wholly new quality of life together ; 
they belonged to one another, they loved one another, the 
divine energy gripped them. No wonder the new word, koi- 
nonia, had to be coined to express this utterly new thing that 
had happened. When men are obedient to God’s will in the 
Church, they may expect the same transforming experience to i 
happen to them. Fat 
% Again, we shall expect to see all manner of experiments ae 
happening in Christian group life. No Pilot Projects here! 
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____ There is no reason, biblical or historical, for our expecting one 
t pattern of community life to be the right pattern for the whole 
— Church of Christ ; the Spirit still ““bloweth where it listeth’, 
and His variety of activity will no doubt be as surprising to us 
as it was to St. Peter in the house of Cornelius. 


a; 3 In this matter we are not talking of something about which 
me ; we are entirely ignorant in our own day. Around the world, 
“te Pe, in all manner of circumstances, the Holy Spirit is showing us new 


patterns ; they are given to us for our learning, but we are only 
likely to see them if we will take our eyes off the big and impres- 
sive and look elsewhere. 


- ies; ; In this country I think of the life and work of the new Order 
ee” of Sisters in the Church of South India, a community of women , 
ae who are engaged in full-time service in various parts of the C.S.I. r 
Res The Common Rule which each member undertakes to follow 
ae includes setting aside at least an hour each day for private 
+e prayer and for Bible study, and attending at least one retreat ; 
mae \. a year. Also members remind one another before God of the 
oe need for discipline in everyday life, for fellowship, and for 


evangelism, each of these three involving very practical action. . 
2 Closely connected with this Order is the Women’s Fellowship 
S of the C.S.I., a group existing to unite in one body the women of 
= J the Church for the sake of Christian witness, the service of the 

: Church and the extension of Christ’s Kingdom; this group 
trebled its membership in the year 1951-1952. The work done 
by the Fellowship of Women is important and includes sick- 
“a visiting, caring for the poor, keeping village churches clean — 
=. work too often despised by sophisticated Christians — but of 

ie far greater importance is the knowledge given to countless 
Christian women that they belong to one another and that our 
Lord has given them a responsibility in the home and in the | 
parish which only they can fulfil. That knowledge is a gift of 
God and one of the signs of the Spirit. 

A very different and far older pattern of Christian life in 
community is the Christian ashram. The ashram is the tradi< 
tional Hindu type of religious community with which Christian 
groups have been experimenting during the last 30 years. © 
Whether for men or for women, their aim is brotherhood in 
living together under a common discipline, sharing in all the 
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work, and upholding one another in the spiritual life. Worship 
and prayer are the controlling and guiding factors of such com- 
_ mon life and these very often include indigenous forms of 
worship and times of silence. 
Criticism of this form of community life has been directed 
a, against the fact that too often Christian ashrams, like their 
Hindu counterparts, become centred in one holy man or guru ; 
| the group lives and dies with the man. Or again, such ashrams 
. are in danger of being centres for the élite or more ‘“‘spiritual”’ 
members of the Church! On the other hand their witness to 
the need for identification and for the deepening of the Christian 
_ life in fellowship and discipline has been greatly used by God 
and is a most genuine expression of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
In addition to these and to the regular religious communities, 
d there are up and down the country prayer fellowship groups. 
: These come into being around a need and a conviction : the need 
to discover the riches we have in Christ, of togetherness and of 
common support in matters social, economic and spiritual, and 
the conviction that the gifts of the Spirit, so often lacking to day, 
must be available if in expectant prayer God may make us 
_ ready to receive them. 
_ We began with the unredeemed community, the world hun- — 
gry, divided, providing a life for millions which can only be 
described as bondage. We finish with the redeemed community, 
with the signs of that Community of the Holy Spirit which we 
a so greatly need to strengthen for the welcoming of men and 
- women from the Old World into the New. That redemption can 
never be only of the individual — for the Indian rural labourer 


is never an individual — but of the community ; we call him 
from one community into another, from his own people into the 
People of God, from a world of slavery into a world of freedom. 
ar God has set us, His Church, with the great responsibility of 


; 

telling a world in slavery the Name of Him whose “‘service is 
ia perfect freedom’. That world may properly expect to catch 
from us a foretaste of that “glorious liberty of the children of 
God ’’which we preach as the End towards which all creation — 
q moves in the purpose of God. 
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The Gospel and the Workers of the South 


Davip S. BurRGEssS 


“Come to me, all who labour and are heavy-laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn from 
me ; for I am gentle and lowly in heart, and you. will find rest 
for your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 
(Matthew 11: 28-30.) 


Down through the centuries, the Lord has been speaking 
these words of comfort to the workers of the world... to the 
Galilean slave, to the serf of the Middle Ages, to the modern 
labourer of the twentieth century whose body has been broken 
and whose spirit has been dulled by the speed and the grime of 
the modern factory. And in like manner, if any minister or 
layman wishes to spread the “‘good news’’ of the Gospel to the 
workers of our times, he must couch his message in the context 
of these blessed words of comfort and joy. 

For the past nine years, first as a pastoral minister and then 
as a minister in the labour movement, I have been working in 
the South, that area of the South East of the United States 
which was the heartland of slavery and. the Confederacy less 
than one hundred years ago. Today the South is mockingly 
called the “‘Bible-Belt’’, because according to myth and tradition, 
both the Anglo-Saxon majority and the Negro minority are 
supposedly very religious. They allegedly read the Bible, attend 
church regularly, and subscribe to the biblical literalism of the 
“Fundamentalists”’. ; 

The fact is that the churches of the South and their present- 
day teachings are becoming increasingly irrelevant to the 
everyday problems of the industrial workers of this region. The 
rapid industrialization and urbanization of this region have 
tended to shove the church as an institution and the Gospel as 
a saving message into the periphery of life. Church attendance’ 
among workers is decreasing. The church in many instances 
has been left to the women, the children, and a few males 
who still profess belief in the Virgin birth, the Curse of Ham, 
walking on the water and such matters. 


_ THE GOSPEL AND THE WORKERS OF THE SOUTH 


The source of the problem 


The seeds of this present crisis of the churches in the indus- 
trial South were planted during the age of slavery, which began 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century with the invention 
and commercialization of the cotton gin. Aided by Boston and 
New York ship-owners, the planters bought slaves to till their 
farms and to force the small farmer off the fertile bottom lands 
and drive him up into the barren hill country. At first the 
slaves were allowed to sit in the back of the church on Sunday. 
In time, as a few slaves were educated to read and write, the 
slaves were encouraged to hold their separate religious meetings. 


_ And so eventually the white man and the black man worshipped 


the same God in separate churches. 

To meet the challenge of the Abolitionists who argued that 
slavery was contrary both to the Bible and to the Federal 
Constitution, white southern churchmen soon developed a 
complete system of rationalization to justify this institution of 
servitude. Abraham, it was argued, had slaves; Jesus never 
attacked the institution ; and Paul advised a runaway slave to 
return to his master. The justifiers were so strong in their 
arguments that eventually the Methodist, Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches were divided by necessity into the northern 


and the southern branches. The Episcopalians, despite strong 


differences within the denomination, remained united. 

Formal slavery for the negro ended with the Civil War, but 
the ways of slavery for both the negro and the white man 
persist today. Fifteen years after the Civil War ended, when 
the South was both financially and spiritually bankrupt, a 
great industrial revival began in the South. Along the Piedmont 


valley, which runs from New Orleans through Mississippi, 


Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas and Virginia up to Washington 
D.C., the people of this region combined their meagre moneys 
and built textile mills. At first these were community ventures, 
but in time these enterprises fell into the hands of a few northern 
and southern capitalists. These owners began to look for 
labourers to man the mills. They went therefore to the farms and 
up into the barren hills to recruit willing white workers. They 
did not want the negro, though they have used him over the 
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_ years as a potential strike-breaker. To house the white new- 


comers, the mill owners built villages. Here the mill owner not 
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only controlled the hiring and firing of employees; he also 


owned the houses, the streets, and the sidewalks. He controlled 
the local sheriff, the school teacher, and most often the village 
pastor. Thus arose the mores of industrial paternalism, which 
combined with ways of plantation feudalism the tooth-and-claw 


ethics of laissez-faire capitalism. 


The mill village church 


The church of the textile village has become the servant of 
paternalism. The average minister of today is not free to preach 
the Gospel unafraid, since his salary may be paid by the em- 
ployer, or his church property may have been donated by the 


employer. The typical minister, in order to prove the validity — 


of his faith, subscribes to the tenets of “Fundamentalism” in 
toto. As part of a well-knit Anglo-Saxon mill community, he 
suspects the outsider, whether he be a liberal minister of an up- 


town church or a labour organizer from some northern metropo- 


lis. Unknowingly perhaps, the minister is often used by the mill 
owner to fight labour organization, to keep the village people 
superficially contented, and to chastize the potential revolter 
against the wrongs and injustices of paternalistic dictatorship. 

The mill village church has its place in the class hierarchy 
among churches and denominations. On top, in the up-town 
church attended by the local banker and mill owner, is the 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian Church. Next down the ladder 
of class is the Methodist Church, and coming next is the Baptist 
Church. On the bottom of the pile are the multiplying number 
of holiness sect churches where the members are emotional, 
fanatical and poor. 

During a heated labour organization campaign of former 
years, the mill owner would often hire a lay evangelist to set 
up a tent opposite the picket headquarters and preach loudly 
against the “atheistic Jews who run the labour unions” or “the - 
heathens from Russia with the ‘Sign of the Beast’ on their 
foreheads’. Such practices, however, are becoming the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Church opposition to labour organiz- 
ation is more sugar-coated now. During an organization cam- 
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aign, the minister visits the homes of the workers to talk 
against the trouble-makers in the union ; the industrial chaplain — 
or the social worker set up a Y.M.C.A. boys camp to keep the © 
9 children of the village happy and their parents “‘company-- 
minded”. A new donation to the village church, a wage raise, _ 
a Christmas basket or July 4th bonus, these are some additional 
weapons of the employer to keep the people and the church in 
| line with his desires. 
4 In such an atmosphere of paternalism, the average mill 
minister interprets the meaning of evangelism rather narrowly. 
rf It means simply that a yearly revival must be held so that 
w _ sinners can be saved and the church rolls increased. The message 
of evangelism is conveyed with the words and symbols of 
: “Fundamentalism”... hell fire, blood sacrifice and the like. Its 
faith is the faith of biblical literalism. Its emphasis is upon the 
: Ten Commandments and other examples of negative ethics. Its 
gospel of works revolves around commands to wear less jewellery, 
. less lipstick, to curse and drink less, to be content with one’s 
wages and to put in a good day’s work. Other than support 
, 
4 


for all measures which would prohibit the use and sale of intoxic- 
ating liquors, the minister considers all social issues outside the 

pale of orthodox religion, and consequently problems of race or 
class are seldom mentioned during times of revivals. 


| What sort of gospel ? 
\ If these be the facts about the average mill church, how can 
. the church launch upon a programme of evangelism with a 
‘ Gospel which is relevant to the whole life of the average indus- 
E trial worker ? Billy Graham, the young and ardent evangelist, 
f has touched the hearts of many industrial workers, but he has — 
-_ jittle or nothing to say about the curse of segregation or about 
the evils of paternalism. In fact his chief financial supporters of 
the South are among the region’s most conservative and pater- 
% nalistic. Oral Roberts, the faith healer, seems to have brought 
be cures to the sick and the lame, but again he has purely a per- 
sonal gospel tailored to the special needs of the ill. The Metho- 
dist Church of the South, which united with the northern 
branch several years ago, has launched upon a South-wide cam- 
paign of evangelism, but the emphasis upon the number of 
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converts and upon resulting church attendance seems to warp 
the effectiveness of this denomination’s effort. Other denomina- 
tions are following this path of mass evangelism, yet no group 
or talented individual seems to have an adequate answer to the 
problem of converting the thousands of men and women who 
labour in the mills and factories of the South. 

Yet, despite past failures, the evangelizing of the workers 
must come to pass, and there are ministers throughout the 
South who have to launch upon this gigantic task. Such minis- 
ters know that employer paternalism and racial segregation warp 
the minds of professing Christians and frustrate their efforts to 
put the gospel message into practice. Such ministers have freed 
themselves from the shackles of “‘Fundamentalism’’, whose 
letter kills the spirit of the Gospel. Freed from ignorance and 
formalism, they have identified themselves in some manner with 
the workers they aim to evangelize. Some have gone into the 
factory for a summer or for a year or more. These ministers 
refuse to live in a company house, and they attempt to free 
their churches from the bondage of financial dependence upon 
the good will of even the most benevolent employer by making 
their churches dependent upon the giving of the average and 
poorer members of the congregation. 

To these ministers, the message of the Gospel appeals both 
to the mind and to the heart. They have aimed to make the 
Bible relevant, and the Gospel a daily guide to living. They 
talk about choices of vocation, about marriage, industrial 
relations, war, the atom bomb. Through their teachings they 
have made the saving message of brotherhood the enemy to 
all which divides the races and the classes of our divided South. 
They preach the gospel of freedom, of self-respect, of forgiveness 
and love to southern industrial workers who have largely lost 
faith in the Church. 

With such a message of hope, the face of the South can be 
changed. People can live with a genuine, full-bodied faith, 


rather than grasping at the sands of literalism. People can ~ 


live in the spirit of brotherhood, rather than hating the other 
race and living in fear of the boss. And the working people of 
the South can then shoulder the yoke of the Gospel and rest 
in the comfort of the Lord. 


The Australian Inland Mission 
and the Isolated Worker : 


MARGARET FORD 


“Australia is a cockeyed country.” Those were the first 
words I ever heard the late Rev. Dr. John Flynn — ‘Flynn of 
the Inland’ — say, and they began an address he gave to a 
Student Christian Movement meeting at an Australian univer- 
sity. It was indeed a cockeyed country when in 1912 he looked 
on it and yet ‘‘saw that it was good’, and despite all the tremen- 
dous changes that have been brought about since then, his 
words still remain true today. And because of that, the work 
of the Australian Inland Mission is still vitally necessary. 

Yes, a cockeyed country — but how? In togr12 the total 
population in the two million square miles of the Australian 
continent which were to become the field of the A.I.M., was 
about 50,000. The remaining five and a half million were 
settled in a strip of territory of varying width along the southern 
and eastern coasts, and constituted the political, cultural and 
economic heart of Australia. Behind this lay the vast, silent 
hinterland : millions upon millions of sun-baked acres of imme- 
morial antiquity, while the stream of humanity flowed far away. 
The only inhabitants of the great expanse were the wandering 
tribes of blacks, a sprinkling of cattle and sheep men, a few 
thousand town-dwellers and a hundred or so prospectors eking 
out a precarious living. The outside world heard little of the 


_ huge interior, but in occasional new-flashes the veil was tempo- 


rarily lifted, and a vivid glimpse of life in that mysterious 
heart was obtained : a sensational gold rush, as in 1871, when 
southern prospectors sank half a million pounds into an abortive 
attempt to wring wealth from the Northern Territory ; a disas- 


trous drought with cattle dying by the thousand ; a prospector, 


« Reference has been made to “Inland Australia and the Australian 
Inland Mission”, an unpublished work by W. Scott McPuerat, M.A., for 
much of the background material for this article. 
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--—~—s who, mad with thirst, fecled eee and round a witerboe 
barely half a mile distant ; a record “Wet” which converted 
hundreds of square miles into an impassable sea and sent water 
flooding down rivers which had been dry for decades. 

But for the most part, Inland Australia was almost wholly 
neglected and unknown. The more thoughtful ones might 
ponder for a fleeting moment why these pioneers had forsaken 
the comforts and amenities of civilization for this country that 
__-—s Was raw and strange and treacherous, but no one had ears to 
_--___—cihear the cries from these pioneers for some alleviation of their 
or a: untold hardships, until there came the solution to their most 
ne. pressing problems in the form of the tall, irrepressible Australian 


: roaming the countryside on a camel, by name John Flynn. ; 
ay ‘The birth of the A.I.M. : 
a. In the middle of the Nineteenth Century, a devout lady in | 
3 Scotland, Mrs. Smith of Dunesk, remembered the destitute | 
ed a conditions of the outback settlers of South Australia. Here, in — 3 
i. the arid lands of that region, she had lost a son, and in 1853 
agi. she bequeathed to the Free Church of Scotland certain sections ¥ 
oe of land, the income from which was to be used for the promotion © . 
ier: of religion among these far-away settlers. So began the appoint- 4 
~~ ment of the “Smith of Dunesk”’ missioners, and early in 1912 : 
aa John Flynn, the missioner at that time, was commissioned to 
Bo > visit what was then known as the Northern Territory and 
eae Central Australia and submit a report for consideration at the a 
: General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Australia later 


in that year. It was as a consequence of his subsequent chal- 
7 lenging report that the Australian Inland Mission was formed, 
os to which John Flynn was to devote the whole of the remaindes 
mi of his lifetime. 
ae From that point on begins one of the most thrilling stories 
“= in the history both of Australia, and specifically of the Presby- 
_-~—sterian Church of that country — a story which defies adequate- __ 
telling in a short space, and which can only be ultimately 
appreciated in its brilliance by those who sojourn in or wander 
through the bush. Beginning as the far-off vision of aman who 
shared fully the unbearable loneliness, isolation and terror of the 


d during his long vigils astride a camel, or later battling _ 

along in his valiant T. model Ford, it became that miraculous _ 

_ fulfilment which follows when a man who dreams great dreams 
is dedicated in the power of God to bring them to reality. The 

two most spectacular of these dreams were, first, that of the 

_ Flying Doctor Service — a doctor working from an inland base ~ 
sweeping over flood and desert with equal ease, landing at cattle 
or sheep stations to operate, or transport serious cases to base 
hospitals, to distribute medicines and give advice; and the 
second, even more fantastic at the time, of a complete trans- 
mitting and receiving wireless set in every isolated home in the 
Inland — a set which must be simple enough for an ordinary ~ 
“man or woman to handle, cheap enough to be within their means, 

_ hardy enough to stand up to all the variations in climate, and 
powerful enough to have a range of several hundred miles — 
this second task, in Flynn’s own poetic phrase — “To make the 
dumb Inland to speak, and its deaf distances to hear’. 

Those visions have now been translated into startling fact, 
and when to this is added the establishment of nursing homes, 
welfare centres, old timers’ homes, frontier parishes, as well as 
schemes for the sending of books and magazines regularly to the 
most isolated reader, and for the arranging of a holiday for 
children in the outback at the A.I.M. Children’s Holiday Home 
on the coast of South Australia, the resulting picture, so fan- 

 tastic in its difference from that existing in the early part of the — 
century, would make an old timer rub his eyes to see if it is real, 
or just a mental mirage formed in his imagination as he looks 
out across the distance of the years. And remember always 
that this victory is one won by the Church. By it, the Word has 
become flesh in the Never N ever. 
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The patrol padre 
; With this as necessary background then, let us turn our 
attention to the work of the padres — those ordained ministers 
of the Church who coordinate all the work and continually 
2 remind both the city dweller and the young stockman a thou- 
sand miles away that these material changes have simply been 
the outward demonstration of a burning conviction that 
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“faith... is substance. It assumes forms you can see and 
handle. It is the injection into your mind of dreams which are 
already realities in the mind of God, and which you also, to 
whom God has given them as dreams, must accept as realities.” * 

The patrol padre claims to preach a total gospel, a claim 
which must be well justified when a study is made of the diver- 
sity of activity through which he makes his witness during the 
course of his roving ministry, which will take him at least 
20,000 miles a year. Travelling continually in a utility truck, he 
must be master of his own machine, and so frequently finds 
himself in the position of motor mechanic on any of the stations 
he visits ; visiting a nursing home where the only permanent 
residents have been the two nursing sisters, he will rapidly 
assume the roles of carpenter, plumber and gardener; the 
“‘milieu”’ in which he carries the Gospel is one of work with the 
cattle, so he must have a good working knowledge of all aspects, 
from breeding cattle right through the various stages until they 
reach the meat-works ; flying doctors are wide-spread, but flying 
dentists are rare, so he previously undergoes a course in elemen- 
tary dentistry so that he can speedily relieve pain from dental 
disorder ; equipped with a portable transceiver so that he can 
quickly summon the aid of the doctor for anyone in distress, he 
must also be sufficient of a radio mechanic. to be able to fix it, if 
anything goes wrong ; and finally for his own sake if not others’, 
since in many cases he has to blaze his own track to reach some ~ 
isolated out-station, he must be a bushman of no mean order, 
capable of fending for himself in time of trouble and throughout 
it all maintaining a genuine sense of humour. 

And it is only after he has shown that he can hold his own 
in all these aspects of life in the outback, that he has earned the ~ 
right and the necessary respect for the message he has come to 
proclaim. It is at this point that his need of an immense amount 
of patience becomes so important, for the problem still remains 
of finding an appropriate opportunity to take the conversation 
away from the hour-upon-hour discussion of the stock work.~ 
This is far from easy, especially among hardened bushmen whose 
circumscribed and isolated life breeds an ignorance and suspicion 


' Very Rev. J. H. Brancuarp, B.A., in A.B.C. broadcast “The Salt of 
the Earth’’. 


ae if 


ir fof Peete that smacks of abstract thinking, (eee or 
otherwise. Matters must be boiled down to their simplest 
essentials and then approached along lines understandable to an 


untutored intelligence. Perhaps this is why John Flynn showed 
himself a wise man whén he saw the mission of the Church in 
the Inland so strongly in terms of medical, welfare and literary 
help, for these things, which have now become an integral part 
of their life, are continual practical reminders of a Church which 
cares and which proclaims to them a Gospel of redeeming love 
in the material of their every-day living. 


Silent Preaching 


But this is not enough, for when your parish is so large that 
it only allows you to visit your parishioners for a few hours once 
a year, or even every two years, very little progress would appear 
to be made if it were measured in terms of the number of con- 
versations on matters directly associated with the Church. 
For the fact is that the stockman seems somehow to have 
absorbed some of the silence of the Inland and is not very 
interested in words. That is why I see the real preaching as the 
“silent preaching’”’ — that manifestation of a quality of living 


which both reveals to the other person that his own way is a 


weaker way, and sets out clearly the standards of the Christian 
way. This is of course much harder than when we are allowed 


to refer to other lives than our own for an example, because 


every Christian is all too aware of the extent to which his own 
discipleship falls down — and yet I believe this is the tongue 
in which we must speak of “the mighty works of God’’ to the 
man in the outback when he cries, “Speak to us ‘in our own 
language, wherein we were born’.” To teach the sanctity of 
marriage and the dignity of both manhood and womanhood in 
an environment where a woman is seen either as another 


employee on the station or as the source of the only variety 


of entertainment available, solely by the unspoken witness of 
your own married life and the comradeship learned together ; 
to teach the worth of every person in the sight of God in an area 
where the native is regarded as lower than the dust, solely by 
refusing to conform to the conventional treatment when having 


dealings with them ; to teach the ethics of honesty and integrity 


_ this is to know the joy of continual dependence on the strength, 
_ comfort and guidance of the Father — this is victorious living. _ 
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in a country where ‘“‘poddy-dodging”’ and an attitude of “every _ 
man for himself’ are a natural part of life, solely by the attitude 
you have to your own fellow workers and your continual respect 
for your “‘bosses’’ — these are just the least of the ways of the 
silent preaching. It may still be that they do not go far enough, 

and that this nomadic life still only constitutes a glorious 
Cook’s Tour or a subsidized holiday. If that is so, then I do not 
know the answer yet, but I do know that in so far as the worship 
and obedience of the Church is genuine, it will be used by God 
as an instrument in His hands, even if the Church is only repre- . 
sented by a man and his wife camped by a lonely waterhole in 


& 
- the north west of Queensland. ; 
4 


And the results ? Let us not make the mistake of expecting 
that the man on the land is any more eager to accept the Gospel 
than the man in the street, so that results are no more spectac- 
ular. And as the preaching is done silently, so such harvest as 5 
is achieved is largely in the same manner — that humbling yet 
wonderful experience when the expression on the face of a J 
bushman has changed from suspicion to acceptance ; the warmth __ i 
of handshake from a woman in a lonely outstation you'd travel 
a thousand miles to know again; and just occasionally the 
spoken word which encourages when all else seems to discourage 
— “Padre, if ever the A.I.M. gives up here, my husband, my © } 
children and I would pack up and leave’. : q 

I write this article now from the verandah of one of our 
nursing homes in the north of Australia. In a few days my a 
husband and I shall pack our swags once more and continue 
our wanderings into the wild country in the Cape York Penin- 
sula. How far we shall go we do not know, for we keep going — 
un til the tracks give out and we cannot make one for ourselves. 
As far as we know, we shall be the first representatives from any 
denomination most of the people will have known, so that for 
us, the future is completely unknown and unpredictable. But 
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_ Christ, the Worker 
hi Henry D. Jones 
The Church has eek the centuries presented Christ as 


Si Lord, Son of God, the Divine One, and has failed too often 
to present Him to men as Jesus, the carpenter, Son of Man, 


_ the Man. As a result we have lost in the appeal to many men 


the power of Jesus Christ as brother, of Him who was tempted > 
as we are, Him who overcame. We have been presenting only 
half of the doctrine of Jesus Christ and we need to recapture 
the sense of Jesus, the Son of Man. 

A young Chinese put it this way: “When I was a student 
in middle school, somebody gave me a New Testament. I read 
it through. I knew nothing about religion or Christianity, only 
this New Testament. I wanted to write a poem about Jesus 
‘because He understood what the Chinese people are fighting 
for. Jesus was a revolutionary; He loved the people, and He 
suffered for the sake of His loyalties.” Here is a part of the 
‘poem which Mei Ch’ing wrote, presenting the picture which he 
found in the New Testament of Jesus Christ : 


Out he went to the open fields 
And to the sowers he said: 


“Lay down your ploughs, 
Cast aside the wheat seeds in the bag. 


Come, follow me! 

Plough up the thorny soil of human souls ; 
_ Sow seeds of the Glad News, 

_ Planting the empty fields of human eas,” 


hy _ Everywhere he went he healed the sick and suffering 


He said: “I want to make the blind to see 
I want to make the dumb to speak 
I want to tell the lame to walk 
The dull to become wise 
The crippled to be straight.” 


wee And it all happened as he had said — 


His words made lepers clean 
His blessing made weak men strong 
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His curse awakened the demon-possessed, 


_ The demons left the tortured ones 


And fled into herds of swine and sheep. 


“He went to the Mount of Olives to preach his Way: 


Like a high and holy God he went. 

To the throngs who came to hear, like a dark night sea — 

The suffering ones, the grievously wronged — 

He proclaimed with a mighty cry: 

“Happy are those who are natural and real like children : 

The Kingdom of God belongs to them. 

Happy are those who love their brothers as their own hands and feet 
For they will have peace of heart.” 


Because the Church has failed in this identification with 
Christ the Man, men today, especially in the industries of the 
world, are separated from Him. 


Christian vocation 


The Church for many years has been presenting as the 
Christian vocation only the tasks of full-time service within the 
Church. We need to rediscover the fact that Christian vocation 
is not confined to certain specific professions or “callings”, but 
can be exercized in every sphere. A man can be called by God 
to be an engineer in industry, or to be a leader in his labour 
union. It is as truly a call to Christian leadership to lead men 
in their work relationships properly as it is to teach a Sunday 
school class. It is essential that we rediscover that God’s very 
presence needs to be with every man in whatever his God-given 
task. The shepherds on the hills of Bethlehem heard God speak 
to them as they were tending their sheep. Amos, the prophet 
of Tekoa, communed with God as he tended his sycamore trees 
and his sheep on the hillside. The farmers of the world know 
that they must cooperate with God in the planting of the seed 
and in the growth of their products, for only as they cooperate 


with God can the fruit come in its season. But the industrial 


worker has lost the sense of the presence of God in his daily 
work. In the din of the factory, in the whirl of the wheels, 
in the world which man seems so completely to have created, 
God’s presence seems far indeed. It is essential that men learn 
again to feel the very presence of God in their daily task. 
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CHRIST, THE WORKER 


A national industry programme 


It is this realization that men in industries are far from God 
that has spurred many Christian groups to recognize that the 
largest mission field in the world is the industrial worker — 
whether in the U.S.A., South America, Africa, Europe, India 
or China. The Church of Christ in China was the first church 
to propose and attempt a national programme, set up by its 
General Assembly meeting in Soochow in 1948. It there out- 
lined the general programme a) that the local church organi- 
zations, Presbyters and Synods should study ways in which 


they could reach the workers in their own communities, calling 


upon the national committee for help, and 0) that the national 
committee should be developed with Christians of all denomi- 
nations with knowledge about and concern for the industrial 
life of China. 

‘The objectives of the Committee formed were two, first, to 
stir the churches of China to their responsibility in their own 
communities and help them in finding ways that had promise 
of success. This involved the study of mistakes and failures as 
well as successes. Out of it came the conviction that there is 


no one method which should be considered the criterion of 


success or failure in industrial evangelism. For instance, the 


‘method of a worship service in the factory failed frequently 


and with disastrous results for those involved — so that they 
gave up the task completely because one method had failed. 


These failures were caused by a great variety of circumstances. — 


Pastors, tracts made for specific guilds, booklets and pamphlets 
made for specific purposes or to reach specific groups, magazine 
articles and reprints of successful methods in certain work groups 
— all developed at the suggestion and with the cooperation of 
local Christian groups who themselves carried out the experi- 
ments and attempted to reach men with the message of Christ 
the Saviour. 

The second task or objective of the Committee was itself 
to study the development of industrial organization and the 
labour movement and to be able thereby better to prepare 
pastors, lay leaders, and seminarians in understanding the new 
world of industry that they needed to face. So in pastors’ 
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conferences, institutes for lay evangelists, and seminars we 
tried to prepare the church to do a task of reaching 20 million 
workers organized in the labour movement of China. 


Harvest of the machine 

Two general directions for the rediscovering of the presence 
of God in the daily factory task are emerging. First, the concern 
of every man for his fellow-worker, whether it be through the 


_ labour union and its growing concern for the health and welfare 


of men in all lands, or in other ways. A business agent for an 
A.F. of L. restaurant workers union put it this way, ‘““My job 
is to get better working conditions for the dishwashers in the 
restaurants of this town, but what I am really working for is 
to bring the standard of living of my fellow-worker and brother 
in Africa up to what I consider right for myself and my family”. 
The increasing action of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions in this field speaks of this concern for our 
fellow man. ' 

In the anonymity of the factory, concern for the man who 
works at the next machine is a method of rediscovering God’s 
presence. Often because men are strangers to: one another, 
standards of language and attitudes toward women, gambling, 
or the Church are accepted during working hours which are not 
the standards at home. To know the man at the next machine 
for what he really is (husband, father, churchman) or truly 
wishes he were (skilled worker, home-owner, accepted citizen) 
is to exchange the anonymity for brotherly concern. Instead 
of men being merely the machine-handles, they are brothers 
creating a product for still other brothers. 

A second method of bringing a rediscovery of the presence 
of God into daily factory routine is to bring a sense that the 
harvest of the machine and man’s skill is as truly God’s 
gift as the improved strain of a potato. Study of soil, 
fertilizers, and seed have improved the harvest of the farms. 
Likewise study of God’s laws of power and mechanics have” 
improved the products of the machines of the community, 
placing them on the altar as offerings of man’s work and skill 


for the better clothing and housing of his fellow man. Why ~ 


should we only thank God for our daily bread ? 


i Be iething of ha Christian concern jor the indastfal workele 
‘in China, he replied in this way : “These Chinese factory workers 
; need Christianity. They are all people from the country villages, 
__ where they had gods which controlled their lives in every aspect. 
¢ _ But now they have come into the factories. They know nothing 
about electricity or power machinery, but they do know that 


into light, night into day. And they also know that by turning 
a switch they can produce as much yarn or thread in one day 
_ asa thousand women working in their villages with the spinning 
wheel could produce in the day. They have the feeling that 
they are gods, that they are all-powerful, that they can do 
anything, and they have no sense of responsibility to any 
force beyond themselves. The only religion in the world which 
has met the industrial revolution and the world of science is 
the Christian religion. It has given meaning to the place of man. 
in the midst of this changed world. These people need to know 
God as the Christian faith presents Him.’’ But not only in 
China is it essential that the very presence of God become a 
reality in the daily work of the industrial worker. I am con- 
vinced that the industrial worker of our world today is farther 
from God than aN) other man in the economic history . 
; mankind. 

Industrial evangelism is not to be thought of as a new 
Netethorl to increase the membership of the Christian Church, 
but rather as a way of witnessing to the fact that Christ, our 
Lord, is the Lord of all life. Our task is to witness to the fact 
of our Lord. Only as we present Jesus the carpenter, the worker, 
the common man, the Son of Man, in the terms that make 
Him relevant to every man’s daily life, can the twentieth 

-__ century industrial worker come to know Christ as his Saviour, 
____ the Son of God. 


if they but push a button on the wall they can turn darkness _ ag 


Canadian S.C.M. Student in Industry Projects 


Roy DE MARSH 


During the summer months, from May to September, some eighty 
students are earning a portion of next year’s university expenses as 
members of Canadian S.C.M. summer work projects. Most of these 
students are working in factories. They are part of a nine-year old 
development, which began at the close of the war, with a student- 
in-industry camp at Welland, Ontario, under the direction of Lex 
Miller. Sponsored by the Canadian S.C.M. and the Christian Work 
Camp Fellowship, the director brought with him the vision of life in 
the Iona Community and experience with the National Average 
group in Britain, so that from the beginning these traditions have 
been blended richly in the Canadian experiment. (In recent years 
similar projects have been undertaken in agriculture, mental hospi- 
tals, mining, and government.) 

Even to-day in Canada, the Church for the most part is unaware 
of the growing schism between its life and the lives of the increasing 
proportion of industrial workers. This is partly because the ministry 
of the Church in Canada is still predominantly a rural ministry, with 
the Church seeking to make the transition to an urban setting when 
called to do so, and also because Canada does not yet have a large 
scale industrial society. The Welland Camp in 1945 was the first 
project undertaking serious and sustained enquiry into the relationship 
of the Church’s life and faith with that of the worker, and this enquiry — 
has continued each summer in two or more separate camps. 

The theological basis of the enquiry rests on the faith that the 
total industrial structure which has been erected among men is 
purposed to be one of God’s instruments for serving man towards the 
fulfilment of man’s destiny under God. As such, the industrial 
structure must be continually called to obedience under the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ. Wherever man is enslaved by this instrument which 


we believe is purposed rather to serve him, the Church must seek to - 


bring the judgment of God to focus on the situation so that it may 
be redeemed. 

These camps were also planned as opportunities for discovering 
the significance of daily work in the Christian life, and were establish- 
ed as small cooperative communities with a daily rhythm of work, 
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study and worship for all the members. Many of the camps, espe- 


_ cially during the earlier years, undertook to define the whole activity 
of each day as an act of worship. Opening morning prayers of dedi- 


cation were followed by the day-long offering of work in the factory, 
and the no less important offering of honest study and discussion of 
the industrial problem in the evenings, with closing evening prayers 
for confession and presentation of the offering. Always this exper- 


ience of the worshipping community has been significant, and often 


controversial for the campers. The S.C.M. Hymn Book, with an 
excellent selection of international hymns and prayers, published and 
widely used by the S.C.Ms of Canada and the United States, has been 
a unifying factor in the varied forms of worship followed by the 


different camps. However, most camps have experienced difficulty in 


relating or integrating their industrial life with their worship. During 
some periods, formal occasions of worship have been abandoned as 
abstract and irrelevant to the daily life and work in the industrial 
community. 
Motives for attending these summer-long industry camps are 
mixed. Continually there is the need for, and in Canada the opportun- 
ity of, earning money in the summer for the ever higher costs of 
next term’s study. Interest in travelling from rural communities, 
often in the outlying areas of the country, to a large city, to share 
in a relatively inexpensive, cooperative camp, with a heterogeneous 
group of students from every province of a wide land that is largely 
unknown to most of its peoples, has been an important factor in 


attendance. Most camps have been cosmopolitan in membership, 


with not only several nations represented but also various religious 
confessions, and both sexes. After the first year, succeeding camps 
have included former campers, some of whom have become deeply 
interested and concerned with industrial questions and wish to 
pursue it further. ; 

Techniques in conducting the enquiry have been somewhat the 


same throughout the experiment. The ground of study has been in 


the daily work of the student in the factory, as one among many of 
the working class, usually with great care being taken during the 
first month or throughout the summer not to reveal the student 


- vocation to fellow-workers. Whenever possible, participation in the 


union has been considered an important factor in the study. In the 
evening program, daily experiences and growing impressions are 
shared with fellow-students, and speakers brought in from every level 


_ of the industrial community, including both clergymen and political 


leaders, are invited to share their experiences as well. The struggling 


Religion-Labour Foundation in Canada has related its story through 
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several years now, in particular revealing how wide is the gap between 
the churches and organized labour, and how unconcerned and 
indifferent both institutions are about this fact. A growing library 
of related books, most of them contemporary, has contributed much 
to the program, with reading nights and presentation of book reviews. 


What has been achieved ? 


Any evaluation of the achievements of the industry projects is 
difficult and unreliable because there are no fixed standards of 
reference. One is inclined to believe that they stimulate forced 
growth of the camper’s personal qualities regarding cooperativeness 
and resourcefulness in household chores for example, in sharpening 
the abilities of analysis and debate, and in arousing an awareness 
and concern about’social injustices. Students almost without excep- 
tion have been deeply impressed with the power that invests an 
active and devoted community having certain stated objectives ; 
with the strength of support it offers the individual person making 
serious enquiry ; with the depth of insight that comes from the 
corporate body, and the degree of commitment that is possible in 
facing the unpleasant task or costly responsibility. Witness to this 
power are the wage pools that have voluntarily emerged during the 
summer in almost every camp. Concern for members facing excep- 
tionally high university expenses alone, who chance to find employ- 
ment at the lowest pay, makes the question of economic sharing 
inevitable in a community of searchers. Moving from an academic 
consideration of the question to a pooling of all income, and a sharing 
of it at the end of the camp in proportion to budgets for the year 
submitted by each student, is a totally different matter. It has 
happened repeatedly. 

The warm glow of the wage pool has not been the predominant 
closing note however. The end of a summer’s experiment brings the 
sober realization that there has been no tangible leavening of the 
industrial loaf. The enslavement of men to the industrial machine 
continues, and the work campers cannot but be conscious, either 
painfully or with relief, of their escape from it. Only one new factor “ 
has emerged: these students ‘have become aware of the industrial 
problem, and this awareness is needed. It is a first faltering step. _ " 
The Religion-Labour Foundation in Canada declares that it looks 
to these small groups of students, and to them alone, for future 
leadership in its work. The churches too have shown a measure of 
interest and encouragement. At an international conference on “The 
Christian and His Daily Work’’, called by the National Council 0 
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Churches and the Canadian Council of Churches in Buffalo, New 
York, 1952, the S.C.M. was invited to send a delegation of seven 
work campers. At the Canadian follow-up conference later in the 
year a larger delegation was invited and in both cases made an 
exceedingly vigorous contribution to the conferences. It should be 
added that, in most cases, conference members did not know what 
the students were talking about — partly a problem of communica- 
tion. 

First-hand experience of some of the injustices and evils of the 
industrial institution: arbitrary dismissals, intimidation of union 
organizers, low wages and unhealthy working conditions in non- 
union factories, the devices of speed-up and slow-down, and racial 
and sex discrimination, economic dependence on armament produc- 
tion, experience of unemployment, these and many others tend to 
become pent up in any concerned young person of high ideals. This 
awareness of the problem, and the students’ sense of escape from it, 
leaves a deep frustration, not simply at the end of the camp, but 
during the summer as well. A feeling of hostility, directed ultimately 
towards the captains of industry, has been a frequent element in 
industry camp atmosphere. The answer to the problem has some- 
times then been framed in quite radical political terms. The evils of 
our industrial structure can be cleansed only by a socialistic recons- 
truction of industry, and to this end men of good will should strive 
for the unity of labour and the development of a political arm similar 
to the British pattern. In some cases, students have at least tempor- 
arily accepted the Marxist analysis, and have faced the responsibility 
of entering and intensifying the class struggle to hasten the birth of 
socialism. A few summers ago, a considerable group of students from 
one of the industry camps, in facing this, made the decision to conti- 
nue in industry as members of the working class, rather than returning 
to university, so that sustained union work could be carried out. 
This group gradually modified its analysis and objectives and slowly 
dispersed after three years. 

From the beginning of the Canadian industry projects, there has 
been a sense of failure in the area of identification with the industrial 
workers during the summer in the whole of their lives — not only at 
work, but at home and socially as well. Camps have been ‘largely 
ingrown and absorbed in their own program throughout the summer. 
Just as in the university, Student Christian Movement members 
have declared their joy in discovering a sense of the blessed commun- 
ity and then all too often fail to help shape or create this Christian 
community in the congregation in which they become members after 
graduation, so this same failure has humbled the summer work 
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projects. Is the blessed community to be guarded for the few ? 
Will it not desintegrate if it is not shared ? — yet how is it shared ? 
This early realization of need for involvement in the total life of _ 
working-class people, if the Church is to share the evangel with them, 
has developed in more recent camps to the recognition that the 
answer to the industrial problem can be given only in terms of life- 
time vocation. 

For the Church, we are beginning to understand, there can be 
only one answer to the industrial problem. We learn the answer from ‘ 
God’s answer to the human problem — the Incarnation. Can we, ; 
out of concern for the industrial problem, learn to follow God in His | 
Incarnation ? From the priest-workmen in Europe we are learning 4 
something of what this requires of us. Some of our students are 
discovering this answer by entering a permanent industrial job, 
either before or after graduation, in order to make it their Christian __ 
vocation. In Toronto this summer, a group of these students are 
making plans to move into a house in the industrial neighborhood 
this fall, to continue their life and work as members of the working- 
class. 7 


Rural Service in India 


MANO FRITSCHI 


- 


“In a world which emphatically denies all we stand for, the ; 
Church alone asserts and affirms that God is accomplishing His 4 
purpose for the universe.” Surrounded as we are by stress and ; 
struggle, disillusionment and crisis, there seems no ray of hope, F 
especially to the common man, save in Him who rules and orders 
this universe. The Christian doctrine of love and redemption can a 
alone offer to solve the problems presented by unregenerate human 
nature. 

The question ‘here is, “What can the Church offer the common 
man — the labourer — who, if fortunate, lives a hand-to-mouth 
existence ?’’ E, C. Urwin says of the Western Church, “Despite its 
faults and failings the Christian Church has a contribution to make’ _ 
to the community life of man, without which true community | 
amongst men cannot be achieved.”’ It is also said of an ideal Christian 
community at Wheatley Hall, Durham, “There are some exception-_ 
ally fine men in that church, strong-charactered, with a bold social 
outlook, and whole villages around them owe their religious faith — 

< 
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e and social well-being to them’. The church therefore should be a 
_ power-station and a beacon light to the villages around it, radiating 
the love and hope of the Light of the world. 
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m iiwe turn our eyes to the task of the Church in India, we find that 
the Church is essentially rural. India’s population is 80 % rural, 


with over 700,000 villages. The problems of the labourer are among 
the foremost and the most pressing. There is a great deal of talk © 


— often just talk — about reaching into the villages humanitarian 
social work, sacrifice and the like — but the fact remains that the 
labourer of today is a disillusioned and hopeless man. The economic 
poverty, disease, squalor experienced in the villages is truly “‘soul- 
depressing’. In such a country the Christian Church has a tremen- 


_dous responsibility, for it alone has a Gospel of hope and justice to 


offer the common man. It is essential ‘to make him conscious that 
the divorce of man from God is the root cause of human suffering, 
and that nothing but a right-about turn to Him can help. Therefore 


it is the Church that has to inculcate in its members an urgency about 


their obligation to their brothers, for whom Christ died, and to whom 
Christ and the Christian Gospel of hope and love alone can offer 


comfort. We in the Church are complacently indifferent to the cry 


of the common man to “go over and help’. We stifle the love that 


constraineth us to go into the dark corners of this land with the light 


of the Gospel. Our task does not end with preaching alone, but our 


faith enjoins us to help our less fortunate brothers to eradicate econo- 


mic poverty, ignorance and their other difficulties. Most often we 


are content to “‘look and pass by”’, as did the priest and the Levite, to 


pursue our own selfish ends ; nor can we blame the Church, for it is 
we who form the Church. If we continue thus, selfish and callous 


_ to the grinding poverty and backwardness of the mass of our people, 


how then can the teeming millions in our land be brought to the feet 


_ of Christ ? “Christ has no hands but our hands to do His work today 
_ — He has no help but our help to bring them to His side.”’ 


The Student Christian Movement — the arm of the Church — 


conscious of this great challenge of the Christian’s responsibility to 

_ the common man and his problems, was inspired to start the Rural 
_ Service Squad, its special instrument of social action. Interested 
students were brought into contact with experienced village workers 
who made them sensitive to the frustration caused by the injustice 


and wrong the man in the village has suffered, the folly and the 
blindness of his ignorance, and made them realise the necessity to 
lead such men to accept a purposeful existence. To this end holiday 
camps were held, usually in the heart of some villages with a definite 


_ programme of social and economic and evangelistic work. These 
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camps made no pretence of “doing” or “‘speaking’’ anything worth 
speaking about, but gave their members an insight into the nature and 
need of rural problems, and challenged them to accept the call to 
full-time consecrated service among them. The Rural Squad realised 
that Christ had to be introduced to these men and women, and that 
it could best be done by helping them out of their economic and 
social problems even while presenting the Gospel. Students visited 
these homes and gathered from them the problems they faced regard- 
ing their lands, their cattle, their debts, etc., and these camps were 
great experiences to the interested few who attended them. 

It was realised that it was not possible to inspire continued 
interest in rural problems. Therefore the Madras S.C.M. chose as its 
“laboratory” work an ex-criminal settlement — Pammal — five to 
ten miles away from most of its colleges. Though Pammal was not 
a true village, it was felt that it would enable students to be in 
continuous contact with rural problems and not just a touch-and-go 
affair. Three students lived in the campus of the settlement and 
formed a nucleus for the whole group. An economic survey was 
made, an existing leatherwork cooperative society was enlivened, 
chapel services were conducted in addition to other efforts of evan- 
gelistic work, the question of unemployment was taken in hand 
(though not much could be done about this) and a medical clinic 
started. During a vacation a group of students lived in Pammal and 
had a work-camp where a dilapidated “lock-up” room was modified 
and made into a dispensary. Students visited Pammal in groups 
and shared in the programme of work. Although much could not be 
done for the cooperative society and other undertakings, we are 
thankful to say that the medical work alone grew from strength to 
strength, carried on by a small band of faithful workers. On finding 
a predominance of leprosy patients among those who attended the 
clinic, regular treatment for leprosy was started. The numbers on 
the roll of patients increased by leaps and bounds and today this 
work alone continues. Great improvement has been noticed in many 
of the regular leprosy patients. Though we cannot boast of much 
work other than medical being done at Pammal, and though not 
many have persisted in their loyalty to this project, we can say that 
this experiment has not been without its blessing to those in the 
settlement and to the villages around, and especially to those who~ 
have been closely connected with it. 

In addition to Pammal the colleges have had study groups on the — 
political and social responsibility of a Christian to society, instilling 
a consciousness that these palliative measures in themselves are not 
wholly effective, but that it is essential for more and more consecrated — 
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Christians to identify themselves fully with the common man. 

In all humility we thank God for helping us face the frustration 
and the challenge of this great task, and the duty of a Christian to 
society. 

Much more has to be done both by the Church and other Christian 
organizations to make its members conscious of their obligations 
socially and spiritually to the common man, for “from him to whom 
much has been given, much will be expected”’. 


Evangelism Among the Rural Population of West Africa 


PETER LILLINGSTON 


As I look back after four years of missionary endeavour amongst 
the rural population of the Eastern provinces of Nigeria, the three 
things that are uppermost in my mind are 

1) The tremendous changes which have come over the country 
in the past fifty years. 

2) The consequent instability of the social life. 

3) The urgent need for Christians to demonstrate their oneness 
in Christ. 


The impact of Western technology on a primitive society 


The Pax Britannica has brought about the opening of the country 
to motor and rail transport ; a young lad of fourteen, for instance, can 
now travel the length and breadth of the country in safety, whereas 
his father in his youth would not dare to go beyond the confines of 
his village boundary. Thus the isolation which was so vital to the 
cementing of the old village community has been completely dissolv- 
ed. There is no longer fear of inter-village war. There are occasional 
boundary disputes, but they are soon got under control by the 
administration, so that there is no longer a need for the village to 
organize its youth into a fighting band for protection ; instead, they 
have to leave the villages to find employment elsewhere, for there 
is no room for them on the land. 

Today the children go to school and learn the arts of Western 
technology, so as to fit them for a life to be lived under its sway. 
They have little or no interest in the growing of food, or the traditions 
of their people, and their parents see little object in teaching them ; 
nor would they prove apt pupils, as they learn in school to despise 
the pagan ways of their parents. 


of tribal wars, and the improvement of death-control, the land is ~ 
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With the increase of population subsequent upon the cessation — 


being taxed so heavily with over-farming, that in many areas the ~ 
yields from the crops grown on it are decreasing annually, and in * 
some areas the land can no longer support a crop, and is being ‘ 
washed away. I have seen areas where fifty years ago there was — PD 
‘ 
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tall primeval forest, which are now traversed by sei gullies, in 
which the bare sub-soil is all that is left. y 
The accelerated erosion of the soil is a symbol of a deeper spiritual — 
erosion of society. tom 
If the old tribal traditions had been kept, this erosion, so 
widespread throughout West Africa, and indeed the whole continent, 
would not have taken place. But the impact of our Western culture 
on Africa is such that it has destroyed the old balance, where popu- 
lation was kept in check by disease and inter-tribal warfare, with 
the result that famine now stalks the country in the place of the 
old fears, and the village life on which food production depends __ 
is disintegrating. " 


The place of the Church in this situation 


From the first the Church has initiated West African development. 
The doctrine of “‘trusteeship” took shape directly under the inspi- 
ration of William Wilberforce and his friends, and owed its deepest 
dynamic to Christian convictions. 

It was Fowell Buxton who saw that the way to the regeneration 
of Africa was by the use of the Bible and the plough. 

It was the missions who initiated educational work, medical 
work and industrial schools, which have in many cases been taken — 
on and developed by the government. But though the Church has 
been responsible for initiating and carrying on so much that has — 
been of benefit to West Africa, I sometimes wonder if we haven’t — 2 
lost our direction, because we have been so absorbed in benefiting _ 
Africa, and too little concerned in loving and understanding the ~ 
African. 2 

Now if we look at the contemporary situation we see that the : 
benefits which we like to pride ourselves on having brought to- 
Africa are likely to be our and his undoing. The boy who has left 
school cannot fit back into his village community, and so is left to 
range the streets of big towns in search of a job, and in desperation 
joins himself to the ultranationalist movements which aim at 
wresting power from the government. The child who has been saved — 
from early death by the care of a church-run maternity centre 
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“grows up to feel starvation gnawing at his soul. These are but two 
a of the commonest examples. — 
‘ Doubtless there are many ways in which the Church can fulfil, 
and is fulfilling, its prime task of witnessing to the wholeness of 
the Gospel in its relation to life. But one of the most urgent tasks 
to my mind is the re-orientation of the village community from 
, a pagan to a Christian basis; or to put it in another way, the 
emphasis of our missions in the past has been on the saving of 
individual souls and bringing them into the already existing commu- 
__ nity of believers. Of necessity this community which they have helped 
_ to form has through the years been strengthened, and has in many 
cases taken a lead in the communal life of the village. It has, for 
instance, been the foster mother of the school. But both its organi- 
zation and its growth have been occasioned more by influence 
outside the village than by a natural growth within the village 
itself. The church in the village could truly be represented as still 
a sucker, greatly increasing in size it is true, but without much > 
root growth of its own, and still depending on the mother plant 
_ for its nourishment. 
The Church is still on the perimeter of the village, both geo- 
graphically and spiritually. The pagan Ju-Ju shrine still holds the 
central position. The church’s existence is tolerated by the Ju-Ju 
because of its school, and the help it gives the village in contacts 
with the world outside. And its members probably have considerable 
say as individuals in the running of village affairs, and undoubtedly 
the church does in this way have a leavening effect on the village 
as a whole. 
But although there is this much, and more, to be said on behalf 
of the church’s evangelizing influence on the pagan community, 
in few villages has there yet been a clear lead taken by the church 
on such vital matters as land tenure or the improvement of agri- 
cultural methods. The church’s counsel is taken, but it is taken 
as that from outside. In time of pestilence or famine, it will be in 
the market place before the Ju-Ju shrine that the village will dance - 
___ and sacrifice to appease the gods, and only the staunchest Christians 
will be found in church praying to God for His mercy. There is a _ 
sense in which the whole village is proud of its finest building, the 
church, but the influence of the church is impinging upon the village 
“community rather than being at its heart and working outwards. 
On balance, the church’s influence, though building up a sense 
of community outside the village, is a disruptive influence on the 
__ yillage community itself. And the question we must ask ourselves, 
and to which we must earnestly answer is : ‘Have we got a pattern 
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of a Christian village to take the place of the old pagan pattern 
when it does dissolve, as it is rapidly doing at present ?” 

The answer to that is that we had got such a pattern in our own 
country, where the village church was the hub of activity of the 
whole parish. Perhaps there are still some villages where this is 
true, but they are all too few: So that the problem which faces 
Nigeria is one which faces us too in our own country. Though we 
see this problem rather differently, we look back with regret at 
having lost something ; they are looking forward in anticipation to 
find what we have lost.: 


A challenge to revival 


This surely is a challenge to revival here in England. What 
right have we to preach Christ as Lord if we cannot show Him as 
Lord in our own lives and as Lord in the life of the community ? 

If Africans visiting this country could visit a village where Christ 
was Lord over the whole village, where the farmers asked God’s 
blessing on their planted crops and offered thanks to Him at harvest- 
time, where there were thriving village industries ground into the 
life of the whole village and Godward-looking, where the school 
brought the children into the full life and worship of the village — if 
an African visitor who cared for the state of his own country could 
see such a village, I am sure he would go back to Africa convinced 
that it was the pattern which he would like to see there too. 
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NORTH AMERICAN TRAVEL DIARY 


VALDO GALLAND 


Canada : new country, new friends 


The Canadian officer of Immigration at the Toronto airport had 
been warned of the arrival of a traveller — in the aircraft coming 
from New York — with a Uruguayan passport and speaking poor 
English. Thus he was extremely pleasant to me, and it was not long 
before I found myself in the customs room, from which I saw, through 
a half-open door, a pleasant smile above a clerical collar. Soon I was 
to discover that this smile could develop into the deep, frank and 
pleasing laugh of Jim. Puxley, General Secretary of the Canadian 
S.C.M. ; as I write this Travel Diary Jim has left this job in order 
to become the Secretary of the Department of Overseas Mission of 
the Canadian Council of Churches. The customs formalities were 
scarcely over before we were driving along in the dark and the rain 
in Jim’s little English car, towards Streetsville — a village about 
fifteen minutes’ journey from Toronto — which is the abode of the 
Puxley family, whose guest I was going to be during the main part 
of my two weeks’ stay in Canada. On the way we began to get to 
know one another — more than that, to become good friends. 

The aim of my visit to Canada was a double one: firstly to visit 
local groups of the Canadian S.C.M., secondly to get into contact 
with the mission boards and the missionary executives interested in 
the work of the Federation, and in particular in- what it does in 
Latin America. If I succeeded in doing any useful work in these two 
spheres, there is no doubt that it was due to the affection with which 
I was constantly surrounded by friends like Jim Puxley and Gerd 
Arnborg, the secretary of the Missionary Committee of the Canadian 
Movement, who has been lent by Norway. Admittedly, both of them 
had prepared a very heavy programme for me, which presented a real 
test for someone who is far from being a master of the English lan- 
guage ; but they were able to encourage me on every occasion in a 
thousand ways, telling me that my English was very good. (In the 
end I almost believed it !) What I appreciated more than anything 
was the care with which they kept free for me moments in which I 
could reflect, and gather together and concentrate my thoughts. I 
shall never forget for example the minutes when Jim and I prayed 
silently before getting out of the car to go into the building of 
McMaster University — in the town of Hamilton — where I was to 
speak to students during chapel. 
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I must also mention the invaluable services of my friend Jim as 
a driver! Thanks to his skill we often gained a few minutes of sleep — 
or of work and we never arrived late at a meeting, not even rth oa 
morning when I was to speak at the chapel of Knox College (there a): 
is no point in my saying that it was a Presbyterian Institute !), and 
when we had broken down on the way ; for the spare wheel replaced _ ; 
: 


_ the one which had picked up a nail in less time than you need to 


shout “‘station”. If ever one day, dear reader, you are flying over 
the suburbs of Toronto and you see on a road a little English car, 
overtaking all the big American cars, you can be sure that its driver 
is none other than the Secretary of the Department of Overseas 4 
Mission of the Canadian Council of Churches, in rather a hurry, as : 
usual. But it is not only a matter of being a good driver: you also 
have to know how to manage the police! One evening we were 
coming back towards Streetsville after the reception given by the 
S.C.M. in the building of the School of Mission. There were four of 

us in the car: Jim, his charming wife Mary, his mother-in-law and 
myself. We were talking, as one does, of the meeting which had just 
taken place: the kindness of Dr. L.S. Albright, director of the © 
School of Mission, the delightful way in which Bill Fennell, President 

of the Canadian Movement, had lead the meeting, the fact that there 
were only a few students because of preparation for exams, and 
goodness knows what else! I didn’t think we were going at all fast. ‘ 
The meeting that I have just mentioned took place three days before rf 
the end of my stay in Canada ; I had had time to accustom myself 
to the usual speed of the little Austin. Then, oddly, a big carsuddenly 
passed us. Alas, a big red light in a prominent position was flicking —__ 
on and off, saying : Stop, Stop, Stop! Jim wisely pulled up by the 
side of the road. To the policeman’s question: ‘““‘Where are you oc 
going in such a hurry ?”, in childlike tones which gave the promise <S 
that he would not do it again, Jim explained : ““‘We have an impor- — 
tant visitor from South America, who wants to go to bed.” The — e 
general laughter which followed this reply put an end to the incident. 

Jim will not be angry with me for relating all this in my Travel _ : 
Diary, because I told him beforehand. And, besides, the reader will a 
have noticed that I have used Jim’s car-driving capacities to mention _ 
a few meetings in this first paragraph, so I will not have as many to i 
mention in the next. a 


5 
The Canadian S.C.M. 2 


I cannot pretend to know all the Canadian S.C.M.s, for I one had | 
contacts with the groups in Toronto, Montreal, Kingston and G 4 


Pre he, ee ee ee : : : 
- : : 


The Movement includes many others, notably those of the Western 
_ regions, who complain — not without some reason — that secretaries _ 
of the Federation never reach them on their visits. Nevertheless, 

_ with the i impressions I gathered, partial though they were, I was able 
to see the vigour of this Movement, and I am convinced that it has 
a very important part to play in the life of the Federation. Canada 
; is a country which, because of its English-French heritage and its 
____ proximity to the United States, is called to act as a connecting link 
between the old and the new continents ; one is struck, in Canada, by 
_ the synthesis of people of North American and European cultures. 

If one thinks of the present day political situation, one could say that 

_ Canada is called to be a bridge between the two sectors of the Western 
bloc, one of them more intransigeant in its attitude towards the 
_____ Eastern bloc, and the other more conciliatory. It is the same with 
the Canadian $.C.M. At Toronto I was present at part of a meeting 

of the Executive Committee of the National Movement. Amongst 

_ other things there was a consideration of the replies of local groups 

w to a questionnaire bearing on the possibility that the Canadian 
_ §.C.M. should sponsor a visit from a group of Soviet students. 
_ Admittedly, most of the replies were negative. But the fact that the 
question had been put is already in itself a sign of the intermediary 


role that I mentioned. The fact that certain groups have been a 

accused, unjustly into the bargain, of being pro-communist, is $ 
another. so aa 
oe. From the point of view of organization, I was struck by the 


decentralized character of this Movement. It will already have been. 
____ noted that in order to decide about sponsoring a group of Soviet 
___ students the Executive Committee could not make a decision without 
consulting the local groups. This consultation did not take place 
_ only because a delicate decision had to be made. The same thing 
happens every time the Executive Committee has to make a decision 
2 _ which involves the whole national Movement. The autonomy of the 
groups is expressed also in the nomination of local secretaries by the 
_ groups themselves. At the time of my visit the Toronto branch had 
“og _two secretaries, Roy de Marsh and Helen Leuenberg, the Queens 
: =" University at Kingston a part-time secretary, Keith Tudor, and the 
Bs, ~ McGill University branch at Montreal a full-time secretary, John 
_ Bishop. It is certain that the decentralized system creates difficulties 
+7 - for the functioning of the national Executive Committee, but on the 
other hand the autonomy of the groups allows more flexibility on the 
_ local level. What is important in a national Movement — the same 
as in the Federation — is not in the first place the organization, but 
as life of the groups which make up the organism. 
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Another characteristic of the Canadian Movement is its missionary 
conscience, which is made apparent by the fact that one of the two 
associate secretaries is specially set aside for carrying on the work 
of evangelization. I had the opportunity of taking part in a meeting 
of the Missionary Committee of the Movement, where Gerd Arnborg 
was giving the report of its numerous activities. This Missionary 
Committee is none other than the continuation of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, which in the twenties united with the student 
divisions of the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. to form the present Canadian 
Movement. This happy unification, far from causing the disappear- 
ance of the particular character of each organization, united them all 
in a single Movement which, thus enriched, is in a much better 
position to carry out its whole vocation. 

I was also extremely interested in the Canadian Movement’s 
activities in the sphere of work-camps. Robert Miller, the study 
secretary, has adopted this activity, in which the S.C.M. collaborates 
with the Christian Work-camp Fellowship of Canada. The aim of 
these camps is to involve students of both sexes in an effort to recon- 
cile the contradictions implicit in the fact that, practically speaking, 
the Christian religion is an affair for Sunday, while it lays claim to 
being an affair of every day ; it is a concrete expression of the desire 
to contribute to the effort which the Church must make in order not 
to remain completely cut off from the problems of our modern world. 
The S.C.M. has already taken part in several types of work-camps. 
The most interesting experiments are those which have been carried 
out during the summer vacation in a factory, on farms, or in mental 
hospitals. The students are taken on in groups, intending, admittedly, 
to earn the money they need for their studies, but also with the aim 
of getting to know in a very concrete way the social conditions of the 
working world. During the months occupied by these camps they 
live in a community and discipline themselves to a spiritual life and —_ 
a plan of study without which their experience would be of only — ’ 
relative value. It is to be hoped that the Canadian Movement will ‘ 
produce a document on these camps which will be circulated and — 
studied in the Federation. I must also mention the activity of the 
Canadian Movement in the university, not only on the student level, — 
but also amongst professors. I was allowed to participate in part of 
a meeting of Christian professors of the University of Toronto. The — 
chairman was John Coleman, who is its leading spirit, and who — 
no one in the Federation does not know this — is the author of the 
Greybook: “The Task of the Christian in the University”, which he — 
wrote when he was one of the members of the staff. To judge by 
what I heard at this meeting, I realised that professors have as 
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difficulties as students in getting clear what is the Christian mission 
in the university. But that is cold comfort for students ! 


The Mission Boards 


I have already said that one of the two aims of my visit to Canada 
was to get into contact with the mission boards and the missionary 
executives who are interested in the activities of the Federation and 
in particular in those which concern Latin America. This interest 
is not new. It dates from 1941. At that time, Robert Mackie, then 
General Secretary of the Federation, went to live in Toronto, so as 
not to allow himself to be shut up in Geneva by the war which was 
devastating Europe. While the world war lasted, he could not travel 
outside America. Thus it was that Latin America had the benefit of 
two visits from him. Because his office was at Toronto he was able 
quite naturally to awaken the interest of the Canadian mission boards 
in the work of the Federation in Latin America. 

It was with a great deal of misgiving that I undertook this job, 
which was completely new to me. In fact I benefited greatly from it. 
First of all I noticed with what interest all the members of the boards 
listened to the report of the first Latin American conference ; they 
rejoiced with me over the results and shared with me in the hopes 
of new perspectives which are now opening in Latin America. I 
experienced there an authentic missionary zeal inspired by the love 
of Jesus Christ. Afterwards I became aware of the amount of work 
and consecration to which the existence of all these mission boards bears 
witness ; I see again so many faces, grouped around a table during 
a meeting, and I know that it is by the sweat of one’s brow and not 
merely as a pastime that missionary work is carried out in countries 
with a Christian tradition. We, who live in areas considered as 
mission fields, ought to be much more aware of this. Finally, I also 
became aware of the new spirit which is active in these boards, due 
in part to the Willingen conference. The first meeting in which I 
took part in Canada was a session of the Christian Missionary Council, 
where Norman Goodall of the International Missionary Council was 
setting out the results obtained at Willingen. Ten days later I was 
able to realise that it was not a question of theoretical results, and 
that really the paternalist era of missions was over. One person who 
had a very responsible missionary post said to me indeed: ‘‘Now 
we can no longer talk about the work which it has been given to us 
to initiate as our mission.” 

All these experiences and all the friendships begun in Canada sent 


me on my way to the United States with a heart full of gratitude. 


3 


The United States , < 


I arrived in New York in the train on to which John Coleman —_ 
had put me the evening before in Toronto, after the flight by which 
I should have travelled had been cancelled owing to bad weather. 
The hotel where rooms are reserved for the secretaries of ecumenical 
organizations is not far from Pennsylvania Station, so that it was not | 


long before I had settled into what was to be my home for ten days. — a 
Robert Mackie was also staying at the hotel about the same time. __ 4 
We didn’t have many opportunities of meeting, but every time we 
did, I was encouraged anew by his smile and his good humour which 
are known to so many members of the Federation throughout the = 
world. The same hotel has the advantage of being near 156 Fifth ie 


Avenue. On the tenth floor of this building are the offices of the 
United Student Christian Council (U.S.C.C.) which are also the offices 
of the Federation in New York. There it was that I found on the — 
very first day loyal members of the Federation, like Ruth Wick, 
Executive Secretary of the U.S.C.C., Bob Nelson, Study Secretary 


J 


‘we. Such) 
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of the same organization, Ted Johnson, Executive Secretary of the i 
Student Volunteer Movement, Jim McAllister, Paul Converse and 
Bill Stringfellow. a: 

As with the Canadian visit, I find it impossible to write this 
Travel Diary day by day: For the reader that would be a boring y 
succession of meetings, each one rather like the other. So I shall ae! 
go on with the method of paragraphs, grouping together the impres- - 


sions and experiences I had in the U.S.A. 


yet! 
a 


Mission Boards and other Christian organisations 


The main aim of my visit to the United States was identical with 
the one I mentioned second in the description of my visit to Canada : 
to give an account of the work of the Federation in Latin Amerie ‘ 
and to awaken interest in it amongst every one who had a zeal for 
evangelism. I had the great privilege of being able to rely for the | 
organization of the various meetings (with Methodists, Lutherans and | 
Episcopalians, with the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and with the directors 
of the Union Theological Seminary of New York and of the Princeton” 
Theological Seminary, etc.) upon the invaluable assistance of Ruth 
Wick. I hope her modesty is not going to be too outraged by this 
public expression of gratitude, but it seems to me that it would be 
a false distortion of my Travel Diary to keep silent about her never- 
failing help. 
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My task in New York was also simplified to a certain extent owing 
to the existence of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
(C.C.L.A.). This Committee, which functions at present as a depart- 
ment of the Division of Foreign Mission of the National Council of 
Churches in the U.S.A., was created in 1916 as a direct consequence 
of the fact that the missionary meeting in Edinburgh in 1910 had not 
allowed the participation of representatives of missionary work in 
Latin America. At that period people were under the illusion that 
Latin America was Christian, and that in consequence evangelistic 
work there was not justified. Since then, and to a large extent thanks 
to the work of C.C.L.A., a more realistic view of the religious realities 
in Latin America has been obtained and now the main Protestant 
missions are part of the International Missionary Council. At present 
about thirty boards — some Canadian, but mostly American — take 
part in the C.C.L.A., and the following activities are included in its 
programme : the promotion of interdenominational cooperation through 
conferences, consultation, correspondence ; the presentation of the 
Gospel to the unchurched through an evangelist on the field (Dr. J. P. 
Howard, who lives in Montevideo) ; subsidizing a comprehensive 
Christian Literature Programme ; cooperation with the field (Pro- 
fessor G. Baez Camargo, of Mexico, is the Literature Secretary) in 
production and distribution ; sponsoring literacy campaigns using the 
Laubach Method of teaching illiterates ; promoting the use of audio- 
visual aids and radio evangelism, through a secretary on the field 
(Dr. M. Garrido Aldame, living in Lima, Peru) ; publishing (since 
1920) La Nueva Democracia, a quarterly Spanish magazine, directed 
to the intellectual classes (Editor: Dr. Alberto Rembao, in New 
York) ; publishing the Latin American News Letter, quarterly notes 
in English, since 1940; preparing and distributing the World Day 
of Prayer programme in Spanish and Portuguese; observing and 
studying the problems and opportunities of the Evangelical Movement 
in Latin America as a basis for strategic planning ; initiating united 
missionary programmes in needy and specific fields. 

The present Executive Secretary of the C.C.L.A. is Miss Helen 
M. Eklund, who has held this position since 1917. That is enough to 
describe her competence, and her devotion to this magnificent work ! 
There was no question but that she would be interested in the work 
of the Federation in Latin America. During my stay in New York 
she called a meeting of the Youth Commission, where I had the 
privilege of describing the results of the conference at Sado Paulo, 
and the plans for the conference at Matanzas. Since then I have be2n 
informed that the C.C.L.A. has decided to give its support to the 
carrying out of the Caribbean conference, and I take advantage again 
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of this Travel Diary to express to Miss Eklund and to all our friends 
of the C.C.L.A. my own gratitude, as well as that of the whole Feder- 
ation. 


N.C.C.C. - U.S.C.C. Consultation 


During the week-end of the 21st and 22nd of March the majority 

of those whose names figure in the pages of the W.S.C.F. Directory 
concerned with the United States met at Atlantic City : Edwin Espy 
of the Y.M.C.A., Leila Anderson of the Y.W.C.A., Ted Johnson of the 
S.V.M., Donald Heiges and Herluf Jensen from the Lutherans, Parker 
Rossman from the Disciples, Roger Blanchard from the Episcopalians, 
Hiel Bollinger from the Methodists, Kenneth Reeves and Harold Vieh- 
man from the Presbyterians U.S.A., David Currie from the Presbyter- 
ians U.S., Bryant Drake of the United Student Fellowship, Scott Jones, 
the student president of the U.S.C.C., and many more. The reason 
for their presence in this sea-side town which is renowned for its beach 
— which certainly was not at all tempting at this time of the year, 
when it was still cold — was the calling together of a consultation 
between the directors of the U.S.C.C. and the Department of Campus 
Christian Life (D.C.C.L.) of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ (N.C.C.C.). I am terribly sorry to have to juggle with so many 
initials, but it is a necessary evil of our century ! 

If I were going to understand something of what was about to 
happen at this consultation, I had to know a little about what had 
preceded it. That was the reason why, on the evening before, after 
a meeting of the Study Division of the U.S.C.C., which was also held 
in Atlantic City, and while walking up and down the pier (curiously : 
raised up and made of wooden boards) I gained information by __ 
asking Ruth numerous questions. Thus I obtained a vision of the 
whole background of the history of the U.S.C.C. Christian work 
amongst students in the U.S.A. began during the last century with _ 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. as well as with the S.V.M. It was — 
the student divisions of the Y’s which became affiliated to the Feder- _ 
ation when it came into being in 1895. About 1910 certain churches 
appointed university chaplains, without intending to create denomin- 
ational movements. Nevertheless, between the years 1920 and 1930 
similar movements began to make their appearance through the very” 
force of circumstances. Several members of these movements happen-_ 
ed to take part in the First World Conference of Christian Youth, 
held at Amsterdam in 1939. On that occasion they became acquainted 
with the W.S.C.F. and expressed their desire to take part in the 
world student community. According to the Federation Cons’ 
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it can have only one affiliated organization in each country. It was 
for that reason that in the same year, 1939, the denominational 
movements formed with the student divisions of the Y’s a provisional 
Committee which became the North American member of the Feder- 
ation. In 1944 a constitution was drawn up which was officially 
approved the following year and established the existence of the 
U.S.C.C. Running parallel with these movements towards unity 
amongst students there was in the U.S.A. a movement towards unity 
amongst the churches which reached its climax some years ago in 
the creation of the N.C.C.C. This council includes commissions for 
all the main Christian activities. One of them is the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education (C.C.H.E.). This Commission in its turn 
includes departments, one of which is the Department of Campus 
Christian Life. The C.C.H.E. had made a request two years ago to 
the U.S.C.C. to become the Department of Campus Christian Life. 
But the General Assembly of the U.S.C.C. last year declined this 
invitation, on the one hand because the U.S.C.C. is an organism 
which goes beyond the inter-church framework, and on the other in 
order to safeguard student autonomy, which has always been known 
as a definite advantage. However the problem was not resolved with 
the negative vote of the General Assembly of the U.S.C.C., for the 
C.C.H.E. could not give up its department of Campus Christian Life. 
Into the bargain, the provisional members of this Department were 
all executives of the member movements of U.S.C.C. The problem 
was all the more difficult because all the movements in the U.S.C.C. 
strongly desired to remain together. In order to study this problem 
anew the consultation had been arranged at Atlantic City. After 
these long and necessary explanations, and half frozen by the cold 
wind, we went back to the hotel to rest before the events of the next 
day. 

Hiel Bollinger was a splendid chairman for the consultation 
meetings. The spirit which reigned there, in spite of all sorts of 
difficulties, never failed to be exemplary. As a Latin American I was 
astonished at the calm of the North American in the midst of discus- 
sions which were often very complicated. In circumstances like that 
calmness would be a real miracle in Latin America! One of the 
distinctions made over and over again during the talks, with which I 
finally became familiar, was that between “student work”’ and ‘“‘stu- 
dent movement”’ ; “‘student work” is that done by institutions or 
people who are not students, while a “student movement” is an 
organization made up of and directed by the students themselves, 
If, for myself, I cannot admit a very strict difference between these 
two realities — for the simple reason that in the community created 
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by Jesus Christ there is no room for over-severe distinctions — I 
must admit that this one was of definite use in the discussion. Finally 
it was allowed that the D.C.C.L. could be constituted by two sections, 
one for professors and the other for students. These sections would 
constitute respectively “faculty work’ and “student work’; in 
another connection there would be a “Faculty Movement’’ and a 
“Student Movement’, which would be “responsibly related to the 
D.C.C.L. but independent as to policy, programme and budget’’. In 
that case it might be possible for the U.S.C.C. to accept being consider- 
ed as the “‘Student Movement” of the D.C.C.L. It is that possibility 
which at present the N.C.C.C. on the one hand and the U.S.C.C. on 
the other are going to study before meeting again to reach a definite 
solution. 

I consider it a great privilege to have been able to attend this 
consultation, where, according to the unanimous testimony of those 
who were present, a great step forward was taken. There are cer- 
tainly still many problems to be resolved, and our North American 
brothers need to be sustained by the prayers of the whole Federation. 
We can intercede for them with the conviction that they are striving 
to carry out the will of God in this problem, which is not only a 
question of organization but also, and especially, one of obedience. 


My last days in the U.S.A. : Indianapolis-Cincinnati 


The air route which leads from New York to Mexico City passes 
not far from Indianapolis. Furthermore, I had made plans to stop 
there in order to make contact with the United Christian Missionary 
Society (of the Church of the Disciples of Christ) which has its office 
there. Thus it was that I got to know the town which, according to 
Parker Rossman, the Secretary of the Disciples Student Movement, 
“has all the inconveniences of a big city, without any of its advantages, 
and all the inconveniences of a little town, without any of its advan- 
tages’! With a description like that I could not help being favour- B 
ably impressed by Indianapolis! The United Christian Missionary __ 
Society is an organization which for years now has drawn together __ 
all the different evangelistic activities of the Church of the Disciples 
of Christ: Foreign Missions, Home Missions, Christian Education,. 
Student Movement, etc. It was explained to me that, basically, the 
N.C.C.C, was in the inter-church realm a counterpart of this sort of 
organization. In the building of this Mission Society I met Mrs. Mae — 
Yoho Ward, who is the Executive Secretary of the Latin American — 
division, as well as numerous other personalities, amongst whom was — 
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Russell Harrison, who was at the Kottayam conference and with 
whom I had dined at the Madras airport three months before. 

In order to go back to Mexico I had to return to Cincinnati, where 
I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Luther Tucker. 
Until then I had never had an opportunity of meeting this former 
secretary of the Federation, who interested me particularly because 
he is one of the few secretaries who have visited the Caribbean area. 
(At that time he was no longer a secretary, but an Officer of the 
Federation.) At the present moment Luther is a minister in a parish 
a little way out of Cincinnati, a parish which is quite extraordinary 
because of its interdenominational character. When he wanted to 
explain this to me I asked him ifit were a community church. (These 
community churches are parishes which grow up in new areas where 
there is as yet no church; they gather together Christians of all 
denominations and do not attach themselves to any denomination 
in particular.) Luther looked at me with a certain amount of indigna- 
tion and replied: “I have worked in the Federation with Visser ’t 
Hooft, and have learned what maximum ecumenism means as 
distinct from minimum ecumenism.’’ A community church is mini- 
mum ecumenism. His parish on the other hand is an example of 
real maximum ecumenism, for it is a single parish with a single 
minister, made up of two sections, the Presbyterian one attached to 
the Presbyterian Church and the other Episcopal one attached to the 
Episcopal Church. That may seem to be a tour de force, but the 
parish gets along magnificently well and bears witness that a union 
between Presbyterians and Episcopalians is possible. 

Thanks to Luther I had my only opportunity in the United 
States to get into direct contact with students. This happened in the 
Y.M.C.A. building near the University campus. Every Friday a 
group of students of both sexes have a half-hour service at midday in 
a chapel set up in a room. I had been asked to give a message. 
After the service some of the participants eat at the same table in the 
Y.M.C.A. restaurant. 

This contact with students was providential, without a doubt, 
because it made me turn my eyes towards the element with which 
I was going to have to work from the next day onwards, in Mexico, 
as I began to visit my vast Latin American parish. 
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We publish here the reports of two commissions which met in the 
course of a Congress of Orthodox youth leaders, which was held at 
Sévres, near Paris, from 7th to 12th April, 1953 ; at this Congress there 
came into being Syndesmos, an organization which will co-ordinate the 
work of movements and groups of Orthodox youth in Western Europe. 


The Missionary Task of Orthodoxy 


In keeping with the uninterrupted tradition of Orthodoxy, we 
are aware that missionary action is an indispensable element of the 
fullness of the Church: we are not fully Christian if we avoid our 
missionary responsibility. 

It is possible to distinguish inner mission from outer mission as 
far as method is concerned, but it is in fact a question of two aspects 
of the same apostolic reality. 


I 


1. A certain self-contented outlook creates an obstacle for mis- 
sionary action. With this outlook one insists too much on the inner 
aspect of the spiritual life, and one holds back from positive Christian 
action in the world. 

In particular, some people tend to imagine that Western people 
are unable to comprehend the fullness of Orthodoxy. 

The confusion between the nation and the Church in the minds 
of some people is a hindrance to missionary action. This outlook 
comes from a lack of understanding of the Catholic nature of the 
Church, and bears witness to a lack of apostolic generosity. 

2. It seems to be of primary importance to show forth more fully 
everywhere the unity of the Church. In this respect the advent of an 
enormous number of Orthodox immigrants in Western Europe after 
the two world wars should be considered as a providential event, © 
which has been insufficiently understood as such, to show forth Ortho- — 
doxy to the Western world. On the other hand the multiplicity of 
Jurisdictions in the same territorial area, which has resulted from it, — 
constitutes a serious obstacle to Orthodox witness. 

3. Outer mission is concerned with the heathen, and the unbe- 
lievers who are so numerous in nominally Christian countries. We 
must be aware of our missionary responsibility towards them. 

4. As for non-Orthodox Christians, we have a clear duty 
witness to them, in groups as well as individually, concerning th 
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fullness of truth to be found in Orthodoxy, but this witness must be 
made in a spirit of mutual freedom which allows a brotherly dialogue 
to take place. 

5. We note the fact that Catholic strains persist in the most 
important non-Orthodox Christian confessions, and this facilitates the 
missionary witness of Orthodoxy. 

6. We draw attention to the necessity of restoring contacts with 
the separated ancient Christian communities of the Orient. 

7. In our missionary action we must remember that the fullness 
of the Church is contained jointly in its doctrine and its sacramental 
life. We think it is useful to recommend the systematic creation in 
non-Orthodox countries of parishes or parish centres where the offices 
will be celebrated in the language of the country, pending the canonical 
establishment of a local church. For this purpose it is desirable to 
create missionary reception - and study- centres. We are concerned by 
the situation created by mixed marriages and the sending of Orthodox 
children into non-Orthodox confessional schools. In this situation we 
should be doubly vigilant to see that thé Orthodox faith of the 
children is preserved. 


II 


1. To pass on to inner mission, it seems to us that in the present 
world situation, where large concentrations of social groups are 
taking place, there must be added to the activity of the parish 
Church organizations given over to missionary work. Nevertheless, 
all missionary activities must be carried on in constant relationship 
to the parish. 

2. Primary mention must be made of the reading and study of 
the Holy Scriptures. They should be widely diffused, as well as 
being studied in groups. 

3. There are certain deficiencies in present parish life which stand 


_in the way of the missionary witness of the Church. 


In this respect it must be emphasized above all else that constant 
and regular attendance at the Eucharist on the part of the faithful 
would help in the restoration of apostolic zeal. 

- 4. We should insist on the communal meaning of the sacraments, 
notably of baptism and marriage, and we regret that they are too 
often celebrated outside the parish community. 

5. Lay people, and above all young people, who can more easily 


be free to do this work, must help the priest in his task of visiting the 


sick, the needy, and the prisoners. ’ Here there is a mission field which 
is real and effective and easy of access. 
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6. Another mission field which is open to young people, and 
which is of primary importance, is giving catechetical instruction to 
children. 

7. Special place should be given in choosing subjects for mis- 
sionary preaching to the principle of the indissolubility of marriage 
and the observation of Sunday. 


Methods of Church work with Orthodox Youth 


The word ‘‘method” might suggest a static system of a general 
character which can be applied on all occasions. A first error of 
method would consist in thinking of young people in abstract terms, 
without respecting the person in his individuality and the real circum- 
stances of his life. Another error deriving from this source would be 
to make an abstraction of the gratuitous character of divine grace. 

Our report will be a study of the theological basis of a church 
youth movement’s interest in the adolescent. The second part will 
be concerned with the psychological data of which we cannot avoid 
taking account in our work. Weshall conclude by making suggestions 
about practical methods which can be used in this domain. 


First part 


It is admitted that the body of laymen is a priesthood : the royal 
priesthood. It is therefore not only legitimate for the layman to 
carry out a function in the Church, but it is for him a mission belong- 
ing to his nature, and a responsibility. He carries the Church within 
himself, and his mission is the mission of the Church: to live in 
Christ and through Him (Sacraments and prayers) and to preach the 
Word. The two notions of sacraments-prayers and preaching are __ 
indissoluble, and thus also in consequence are those of life and 
preaching. So the young person will have all these responsibilities, 
which belong to the body of laymen. 


Second part 


; We must address ourselves to young people in their own lan- — 
r . guage. We must not present the Church to them as an archaism, as" 
; a pure and rigid form, for that would be contrary to the nature of 
life itself, which is not accepted and conceived, but lived. 

We must not present religious truth to them as wisdom. Wisdonll 
is an inherent part of the adult, in whom vital energy seems to be 
diminished. The reaction of the young person against wisdom is 
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that of life which refuses to be levelled down. We must not impose 
on him a wisdom which is foreign to him, and therefore artificial, but 
make use of this élan, and so present the Word of God that it lives. 

And, because the essential problem is that of adaptation, we must 
not offer him Christian knowledge, but a Christian point of view. We 
must try to integrate university knowledge into religion if we have 
to work with students, or, for that matter, quite simply in the life of 
every day. So it is also part of our duty to consider psychological 
and especially sexual problems, which are a source of anxiety to a 
number of adolescents ; we must help them to solve their problems 
in the light of religion and show them the point where sin begins. 

Thus, Christianity must be presented within life itself. Religion 
presented as a cold and abstract concept runs the risk either of 
rebuffing the young person and turning him away from the faith 
itself, or of cutting him off completely from life and putting him in 
an artificial world which would not resist the attraction of the world 
itself, once it is discovered. Our mission is therefore to adapt ourselves 
to the young person by speaking in his own language on the one hand, 
and on the other to sustain him in his effort to adapt himself, and to 
help him to solve his problems, which are rendered more acute in 
our modern world. which accentuates this feeling of instability. And 
we help him not by imposing rules on him, but by trying to enter 
into his problems. 


Practical Suggestions 

As a general rule, the work should not be done outside the parish 
and independently of a spiritual father. One can make a broad 
distinction between three categories of young people in the Church : 

I. Those who desire to take part in the life of the Church but are 
not able to because they are geographically isolated. 

2. Those who practise their religion, but in an automatic way. 

3. Those who do not practise their religion. 

First Category : These isolated people must be put in touch with 
the life of the Church through a newspaper, where they will find 
information and points of view on some present-day problems. 

They must also be helped to take part in liturgical life by having 
liturgies in various languages, and by being assured of the possibility 
of human contact with Orthodox people through the creation of a 
correspondence bureau. 

Second Category: For those for whom religious practice is a 
routine, the Church does not exist ; it is only an empty form. So it 
is necessary to explain the “‘content” of this form, and in addition 
to make it live for them. 
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Explanation is made difficult by lack of books. But we can make 
use of conferences and of Bible study groups. Masses for young 
people should have an expository sermon immediately after the 
Gospel, and a sermon as well on the Epistle. An effort must also be 
made to show them the unity of the liturgy by saying aloud as many ~ 
as possible of the secret prayers. — ; 

In order that they may live their religion, they must become a 
members of groups, and given responsibilities. Finally, they must 
as individuals have human contacts with others. 

Third Category : For these people who are totally cut off from 
the Church there is need of explanation, but also of witness. 

On the one hand it is necessary to have individual contacts with 
them, so that they will grasp Christian truth through a living witness. 

But in this connection we must not lose sight of the danger of witness : ‘ 
it is difficult to separate the human personality from its religious 
sense, and the Christ who is thus brought to them may be confused 
with the person who brings Him. In order to bring about the tran- _ 
sition from the act to the meaning, from the person to faith, one can 
wait only on divine grace and the effort of each individual. 

On the other hand, personal contacts are necessary in order that 
religion may be able to reply to each person in his own language. It 
is at that point, now more than ever, that we must enter into the 
problems of the young person in order to be able to help him solve 
them. All attitudes of contempt or superiority will have only evil 
results. We can only bring the Word to a person if we respect him. 
We must not present God to him as an evident fact of which he is — 
manifestly wrong in not being conscious, but we must present faith _ 
to him as an experience which it is possible for him to have, as an 
engagement of the whole of his life along a road which we have to 
show him. All this must be done in an attitude of respect for 
liberty, which is implied by all true love. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES IN COLLEGE TEACHING, by Hoxie N. Fair- 
child and others, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1952. 


This book attempts something new. Not that it is a new idea to 
discuss the relation of Christian faith to the profession of a university 
teacher. In the Anglo-Saxon world there has been a lively and fruitful 
discussion on this subject in the last ten years, of*which some land- 
marks have been Arnold Nash’s ‘The University in the Modern 
World” (1945), and finally, Sir Walter Moberly’s “The Crisis in the 
University’’ (1949). 

Moberly’s book sums up many of the preceding criticisms and 
gives them a classical form. It is masterly in its diagnosis of the ills 
of the contemporary university ; and it lays down in what is, to me 
at least, a convincing fashion, two guiding lines of the Christian 
attitude. The Christian is not to exploit the university for interests 
which are not its own, even when these are Christian interests : he is 
“to help the university to be the university’. Nor should he seek to 
promote a “Christian university”’, if this means a university in which 
Christianity is established in a position of privilege. Apart from 
other arguments, this would deprive Christians themselves of the 
enlightenment which they can derive from confrontation with other 
faiths. What he should seek from the university is a forum in which 
the deepest issues are not ignored, but in which there is freedom of 
confrontation. 

The book in front of us starts from a position similar to Moberly’s, 
and some problems discussed are common to both. But the present 
book also raises as one of its central problems a question which 
(surprisingly) is not raised by Moberly at all, namely the question 
how being a Christian will affect the university teacher, not only in 
his conception of a university’s function, and not only in his capacity 
as a teacher, but in his actual study and understanding of his subject. 

The book consists of fourteen chapters, all by different authors. 
There is an introductory chapter by Professor George F. Thomas, 
and then thirteen professors, representing nearly all the main academic 
faculties, from English Literature to Experimental Psychology, and 
from the Physical Sciences to Music (Mathematics seems to be the 
principal absentee), discuss, each in a separate chapter, how religion 
is relevant to his particular subject. This has been done before of 
individual subjects : notably of History in the brilliant and illumin- 
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ating writings of Professor Butterfield. But I know of no previous 
attempt to extend the enquiry systematically to almost the entire 
range of academic subjects. 

What sort of things do these various authors say (they are very 
various in their religious outlooks) ? Professor E. Harris Harbison’s 
essay on “‘History”’ seems to me notable in its judgment and truth. 
He points out that many qualities are common to the historian and 
the Christian, but that the Christian historian has some distinctive 
ones — he avoids both assurance and scepticism, he believes there 
is a purpose both revealed and concealed in history. He thus escapes 
both the unacceptable extremes — 1) that history is meaningless, 
and 2) that history has a meaning which we can comprehend. The 
latter belief inspires “‘Philosophies of History’’, which are suspect in 
principle both to historians and to biblical theologians, and it seems 
to me a profound insight of Professor Harbison’s to have seen this 
common character both of history and of Christian revelation (cf. 
“The revelation of God is at the same time by its very thoroughness 
a veiling of God.’ Theological Word Book of the Bible, Ed. A. 
Richardson, s. v. ‘“‘Revelation’’). Only I would suggest this is a 
quality of historians as such (at least of those whom we call proper 
historians, as distinct from Marxists and others who have an axe to 
grind), not only of Christian historians ; though perhaps only the 
Christians could give a theological justification of what their brother 
historians also assume. 

Professor Fairchild is salutary, crisp and pungent in writing about 
English Literature. He points out that you cannot understand 
English Literature without religious knowledge, because so much of 
it is concerned with religion. But he is aware of the danger of -teach- 
ing literature with an immediate view to religious ends (“If we 
taught literature with the primary purpose of making young people 
more religious or democratic or ‘global’, our discipline would become 
one huge amiable corruption”). What the Christian professor will do 
is to give due emphasis to relevant religious knowledge, break the 
“traditional association between orthodoxy and intolerance”, avoid 
preaching and unction. He will not conceal his beliefs and attitude, 
and Professor Fairchild ends with a striking statement of his = 
which I cannot forbear quoting : 


“The facts as I see them compel me to regard the history of the’ 
literary expression of religious thought mainly as a study i 
spiritual pathology... Looking back upon the past in the yea 
1950, I cannot describe English literature from the sixteenth 
century onward as the record of an ever-increasing enlight 
The story includes much beauty, much high aspiration, 
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broken recollections of primal truth and therefore many glimpses 
of truth for the future. Nevertheless its central theme is the 
inflation and collapse of a human pride which has either forsaken 
Christianity or transformed it into a delusive caricature of the 
historic faith. To trace the course of this tragedy, showing the 
relation of individual authors and their works to the development 
t re plot, must be my task as a Christian teacher and scholar.” 
P. 65.) 


I do not know whether I am exaggerating when I suggest that 
this essay of Professor Fairchild exemplifies a new approach to the 
university question. Have we not hitherto tended to ask: ‘What 
ought the university to be like ? And what can the Christian pro- 
fessor do to make it approximate to this ideal ?’’ But Professor 
Fairchild asks: ‘“‘What line ought I, as a Christian professor, to take 
in the university as it is ?” Is this a new approach ? Certainly not 
entirely new; there are many passages e.g. in Moberly in which 
precisely this question is asked and answered. Still, I think it is true 
that Moberly’s approach is dominated by the former question, or 
rather pair of questions. The practical responsibility which he 
wishes to bring home to the university teacher is that of reforming, 
or remaking, the university in a shape more conformable to its idea. 
Professor Fairchild is less concerned with the responsibility of the 
university teacher for the university structure, and more concerned 
with the use which he makes of the opportunities which the given 
structure allows him. 

This approach is shared also by other writers in this book : but it 
does not predominate in all of them. There are some in whom a 
different attitude is primary. They seek to show that religious or 
theistic or ‘‘transcendental’’ belief is necessary to the university if 
it is to accomplish its own purposes. 

It may be that both these approaches are necessary to the Christ- 
ian member of a university, and that we shall be one-sided if we 
adopt one to the exclusion of the other. Yet it seems to me important 
to distinguish them if we are to be clear about our next steps. Let 
me label them for convenience the “new” and the “old” approach 
respectively, putting the words in inverted commas to remind 
ourselves that these descriptions are probably misleading. Then the 
“old” approach is based on a conviction which may be shared by 
non-Christians, and which could be shared even by some who have no 
religious faith (it is possible to believe in the beneficial effects of 
religion without having faith). The practical activities to which this 
conviction leads will be those of persuasion and reform. It will lead 
those who hold it to the attempt to convert others (non-Christians 
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as well as Christians) to sharing the conviction that religious belief 
is vital to the purposes of a university, with the ultimate aim of 
producing a reform in the conduct of university affairs (or alterna- 
tively, of preserving the present state against a worse one). 

The “new’’ approach is proper to Christians as Christians. It 
summons them to a daily activity within the given framework of ‘ 
university life, not excluding reform when occasion demands, but not 
seeing the characteristic Christian responsibility to the university as 
being that of reforming it. Its influence on others will be by way 4 
of witness rather than by way of persuasion. Perhaps it would not be 
unfair to call the ‘‘old” way idealistic, the “new’’ way realistic. 7 

Certainly the Christian feels a sense of liberation when he turnsto 
the “new’’ way. He is released from a too-anxious sense of responsib- 4 
ility for the shape of the university and for the opinions of others. : 
He is able to recognize that a Christian does not necessarily know 4 
what God’s plan for a university is. He will not think that the only 
practical activity is that of reforming, or that activity has to be 3 
suspended until the path of reform is clear. It will be a relief to leave ~ 
in God’s hands the task of new creation. : 

May this relief be too dearly purchased ? Is this “new” way — 
really new at all? Isn’t it the old, old escape route of Christians 
contracting out of political responsibility for the world they live in, 
devoting themselves to the practice of private virtue, while they __ 
leave the conduct of public affairs, ostensibly to God, but in fact in 
the hands of non-Christians ? It could be ; but perhaps it doesn’t have _ 
to be. Are quietism and activism the only alternatives open? 
Acceptance of the status quo on the one hand, attempts to mobilize ae 
the power to alter it on the other ? Should not the pattern of Christ- — 
ian life in a university be something different from either — one in 
which all academic activities (not only votes and speeches on com- — 
mittees) were done in a certain felt tension with the status quo, and — 
were offered as instruments of God’s reform ? Not only votes ana 


part of a pattern of witnessing. 
Professors Hallowell (on “Political Science”) and Boulding Re 
“Economics’’) are both crisp and realistic, and both seem to me to 
share a somewhat similar point of view to that of Professor Fairchild. 
Professor Boulding stresses the importance of ‘Teligion as a social force 
— it is important for the teacher to recognize this, whether he is 
Christian or not, and of course you don’t have to be a er or 
even religious, to recognize this. Is there any part of the y ¢ 
Economics to which being a Christian makes a difference ? I 
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Professor Boulding’s answer is ‘“‘No, not in so far as economics is a 
technical theory”. He coins the enlightening phrase: *’There is no 
such as a Christian screw-driver’’ (page 377) and what applies to 
tools presumably applies also to techniques. But pure theory deals 
with abstractions. Something more than this, namely an understand- 
ing of man in his fullness, is needed in order even to be a good econo- 
mist. “To seek God is to find man. To live deeply with the life of 
Jesus, as revealed in the Gospels, is to know the glory, wonder, folly 
and depravity of man in his fullness. Unless the economist has 
something of this sense of the fullness of man, he will be in constant 
danger of misusing his abstraction, particularly as applied to the 
interpretation of history and in developing an appraisal of economic 
policy” (page 380). Professor Hallowell makes a similar point when 
he claims that the Christian perspective is necessary in the judgment 
of politics in order to rescue us both from illusory hope and from 
despair (pages 395-406) : and that both our political philosophies and 
our systems of government in modern times have erred by ignoring 
or minimizing man’s capacities for evil (pages 394-395). 

“There is no such thing as a Christian screwdriver.” The same 
truth is expressed by Professor Thomas in his introductory chapter 
in the words, ‘‘The technical work of a scholar in any field is the same, 
whether he is a Christian or not”. I wonder whether there is not 
here an important new principle for guiding our future thoughts upon 
this whole subject ? We used to speak about the relation of religion 
to science, thinking of science, after the Greek model, as a rational 
theoretical activity, an activity of knowing. But technique is not 
quite “theory” in the Greek sense. If it is knowing, it is “know- 
how”. It may perhaps do more justice to the distinctive character of 
modern science if we think of its procedures as ‘‘technical’’ instead 
of thinking of them as being, in the Greek sense, “‘scientific’’. 

In any case, if what Professors Hallowell and Thomas say is true, 
we shall need to make a preliminary distinction when we raise the 
question, What is the relevance of our Christian belief to our pursuit 
of our study ? We shall need to distinguish what is technical in our 
study from what is not, and we shall expect our Christianity to be 
relevant directly only to the latter. There must be a technical element 
in all university studies (it is certainly not true that some studies 
 — “science” — are technical, while others — ‘‘the humanities” — 
: are not). But it may well be that the place and role of the technical 
element will vary greatly in different studies, so that the question 
of the relevance of Christianity will have a quite different application 
in different cases. I expect, for example, that it will be relevant to 
history in a quite different way from that in which it is relevant to 
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natural science. (We have thought hitherto of university studies as 
pursuing a single aim — “knowledge’’. Ought we to recognize that 
they have two different aims — to equip us with tools and to supply 
us with light ?) 
Professor Taylor’s essay on the ‘‘Physical Sciences” is couched 
in terms of the classical antithesis of science and religion. Science 
is, for him, a kind of knowledge (“Its end is knowledge, scientia’’, 
page 222), but is limited in its scope, and needs to be supplemented by 
areas of truth which yield wisdom (such as “‘art, literature, philosophy 
and religion”’, page 233). Perhaps it would not be unfair to say that 
Professor Taylor sets out (not unlike Kant in this) to restrict science 
in order to make room for faith. 
Though I recognize the truth and wisdom of much that Professor 
Taylor says, I confess that I find his approach unsatisfying, for 
reasons which I do not find it quite easy to analyse. His aim is to 
show the insufficiency of science, by pointing to the areas which lie 
outside its scope. It is no doubt salutary to be reminded of this ; 
and yet if we think that religion is one of these areas, are we not 
almost inevitably committed to a view of religion as something which 
itself constitutes one of the departments of experience ? Will it not 
follow that religion itself is partial, just as science or literature or 
philosophy i is ? It is one thing to defend religion as a department of | 
experience ; it is a different thing to proclaim and realize Christ as 
Lord of all departments of experience. Whatever the latter may mean 
in practice, it is this to which Christians are committed ; and although 
it might be maintained that the former is not incompatible with it, I 
cannot help feeling we should do better to start off on this foot. 
Professor T. M. Greene on “Philosophy” takes up a position 
which it seems to me hardly possible to accept. He argues that ; 
“high religion” and “‘mature philosophy” can agree. But what is the ; 
authority which is competent to judge their qualifications ? Is it | 
not implied that modern liberal philosophical enlightenment (not the 
Christian revelation as such) is the final court of appeal ? 
j I cannot close without a word of particular appreciation for Pro- 
fessor Dorothy Lee’s attractive and illuminating essay on ‘“‘Anthro- 
at pology”’, in which she argues and illustrates the thesis that in order _ 
to understand many primitive cultures, you must understand them 
in their religious dimension. Other essays also, which I have not — 
mentioned, contain stimulating and instructive things; and of the 
book as a whole one may say that hardly anyone who is concerned 
about this subject will fail to find much stimulus, suggestion and, 
enlightenment among its contents. 


M. B. Foster. 
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Max JoseF METZGER: PRIEST AND Martyr, by Lilian Stevenson. 

S.P.C.K., London. gs. 6d. 

This little volume tells the story of a Roman Catholic priest, 
known as Bruder Paulus, who had a passion for the unity of the 
Church of Christ and for the ending of strife between nations. He 
died a martyr for his faith under the nazi regime on April 17, 1944. 
Anyone who wishes to know something of The Society of Christ the 
King and The Una Sancta Movement, which Bruder Paulus founded, 
will find them here briefly described. In particular it is good for 
Protestants to read about an eager Catholic approach to the problem 
of Church unity. Bruder Paulus was present as an observer at the 
famous first Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927, 
and was one of those rare spirits who make us feel that the ultimate 
goal of all consideration of Faith and Order must always faithfully 
be kept in mind. 

There are two remarkable letters included in this collection of 
memoirs, letters and poems. The first is addressed to Pope Pius XII 
and the second to the writer’s fellow prisoners of all types in the 
gaols of Germany. Both documents have an astonishing directness. 
The first speaks against self-assertion and for humility within the 
Roman Communion in so simple a fashion that the reader does not 
gloat over the failings of Catholics but blushes for similar failings 
amongst Protestants. The second letter appeals with the same 
simplicity to men far gone in sin who “receive the due reward of 
their deeds”. The messages to the pontiff and to the lost soul breathe 
the selfsame spirit of Christ, so that the unity of the Church and 
its awful task of reconciling man to God through Christ seem bound 
together, as indeed they are. 

I read this book flying from Berlin, where Bruder Paulus gave 
his life in a prison courtyard while all around war’s fierce destruction 
was going on. I had slept the night before in a house dedicated to the 
needs of youth and named after Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a Lutheran 
theologian better known to readers of The Student World, who died 
in similar circumstances. The memory of such men breaks with light 
even upon the sordid destruction and senseless division of this great 
bewildered and tortured city in the heart of Europe. 

Those who sing from Cantate Domino and are grateful for the 
English rendering of “Fairest Lord Jesus’ will find that they are 
again indebted to Miss Lilian Stevenson’s accomplished work as a 
translator. Even her memoirs and notes are marred by no didactic 
effort ; they help us to meet, for the brief period of the flight of a plane 
from Berlin to Western Germany, a man whose life and death greatly 
enrich our own experience. RoBert C. MACKIE. 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO CULTURE — THE SCHISM BETWEEN 
FAITH AND OUR SECULAR CULTURE, ITS CAUSE, EFFECT AND 
REMEDY, by Emile Cailliet. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New 
York & Nashville, 1953. 

This is a puzzling book — or at least this reviewer has found it 
so. Of the importance of the problem with which it is concerned 
and the urgency of its consideration, there can be no doubt, but 
Dr. Cailliet’s treatment of it never quite grips the mind or stirs 
the heart. Assuming that it is written for the layman and not the 
specialist in either theology, philosophy or the sciences, it seems 
at once to be too difficult and too simple — too difficult in the 
technical discussions, the purpose of which is often not clear, too 
simple in the consideration of general issues, where some basic 
questions are passed over too quickly. One struggles all the time 
to see whither the argument is flowing. But the effort is worth 
making because of the seriousness both of the problem and of the 
writing. 

In Part I, The Christian Point of View on Culture, Dr. Cailliet 
at once asks the fundamental question, ‘“Need a Christian be con- 
cerned with Culture ?”, but at this point supplies no real answer 
at all, merely concluding from a brief survey of the first centuries 
of Christianity that these show not a conflict between Christianity 
and culture as such, but the exclusiveness of a Christianity on the 
defensive against an antagonistic culture (p. 19). His conclusion, 
that Christians must be concerned with culture, is supported by 
reference to Christopher Dawson’s Gifford Lectures, but I do not 
think he would convince “‘anti-cultural Christians’, either ancient 
or modern. Analysis at a deeper level only begins when he turns 
to deal with the viewpoint of the Christian who is to survey the 
field of culture. He must be a committed man, committed to a 
faith in the One God who is Person, and in the One Church, the 
Israel of God (pp. 34, 42)... Here we get the first hint of the main 
philosophical argument of the book: this God who is Person is not 
a self-contained Absolute, but a seeking God, entering into relation- 
ship with men in and through living, changing situations. This then 
— but Dr. Cailliet does not make the point specifically — is why 
Christians are concerned with culture: because God meets them in 
the social and cultural pattern of their lives. This leads directly 
to another basic question: How does the Christian both maintain 
his foothold in the unchanging realm of Christian truth, and enter 
fully into the culture of his age ? He must be, says Dr. Cailliet, — 
both a man of faith and a man of culture ; he must steer clear at 
once of the Scylla of theologism and the Charybdis of secularism ; 
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he must initiate a conversation between Christianity and the cultural 
i pattern (pp. 49-65). But this is easy to say and hard to do. The 
Christian is a man, sinful, finite, a creature of time and place ; the 
tension between his faith and his culture are within his own soul ; 
he cannot sit above in objective contemplation of his cultural pattern. 
Before we can say so easily, “The Christian philosopher may truly 
prepare the path of the man of culture toward the light’’ (p. 62), 
we have to wrestle with puzzling questions: In what way ought a 
man’s Christianity to make him a better philosopher, historian or 
i scientist ? Dare we claim that is so in practice ? Why does insight 
and vision so often come from the unbeliever ? What is implied 
in the claim that Christian commitment alone gives true objectivity 

ao of view ? 
_ The second part of this book, under the title The Religious 
Relationship of Ancient Man with Reality, deals with early civilisation. 
At the close of it Dr. Cailliet argues that early Greek thought shows 
a remarkable affinity with the Hebrew emphasis on righteousness 
— right doing. This is exemplified at its highest in the true Socrates, 
who must be sought behind the Socrates of Plato and Aristotle. 
: “True knowledge to Socrates, then, consists essentially in the clari- 
fication of a life situation in the light of his call from the religious 
reality within, and not in metaphysical speculation in remote realms 
of intelligibility” (p. 126). This argument leads directly in Part III 
to the main philosophical section of the book, on The Ontological 
Deviation. As far as I understand it, the core of the argument here 
is that with Plato there comes a fundamental shift of emphasis, 
from the endeavour to know reality in the light of faith to the 
attempt to postulate intelligible abstractions (p. 131). The function 
of the human mind is transmuted from that of knower into that 
of a “‘pseudo-maker”’, colonizing reality with abstractions (p. 132). 
In tracing the rise of ontology, Dr. Cailliet holds always in contrast 
the two words “reality” and “‘intelligibility”, and, while conceding 
_ that intelligibility can increase our grasp on reality (p. 135), his 
main contention is that if abstractions replace direct knowledge of, 
or relationship with, reality, the result is a deep religious frustration. 
_ The Ontological Deviation, then, lies in the cultivation of an abstract 
~ notion of God as the Absolute and Unrelated, in place of the faith 
that He is known through direct encounter. The construction of a 
_ rational theology can, in fact, endanger religion itself. In treating, 
- first of Plato and Aristotle, then of the Augustinians and Thomists, 
and finally of postmediaeval thought, Dr. Cailliet shows the many 
modifications of his main theme which took place, but the whole 
‘builds up to the “lofty ontological construction” of the Thomists 
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(p. 155), and thereafter, even in the period of its disintegration, 
modern thought “laboured for a long time under the false premises 
of ontology” (p. 162). In its final decadence, ontology left only a 
dreary landscape, without so much as a statue to the unknown God 
of Scripture. So in modern thought the living God has receded 
from man’s consciousness and human existence itself has become 
the primary reality. 

After this long philosophical disquisition, Part IV:‘on The Situa- 
tion We Face and Part V, The Christian Approach to Culture, ought 
to knit the whole argument together firmly and carry it to a further 
stage, but on the whole, they disappoint. Modern frustrations, we 
are told, arise because man has lost his religious relationship with 
reality. Various modern substitutes are dealt with, including Marxism, 
in a chapter entitled An Eastern World with a False Radiance, but | 
one reaches Part V still waiting for the point to be properly clinched. 
It is finally stated on p. 241: the ontological deviation has been : 
exposed ; this implies that there is another path of approach avail- 
able to Christian philosophy ; let us explore it. Yet the argument 
shies off again and the real statement of the “other approach” only 
comes in a section on Divine Relativity, drawn from a work by 
Professor Hartshorne. The essential attribute of a personal God is 
His relatedness or relativity. Instead of worshipping their own 
concept of the Absolute, men must learn that God is at once the 
Pattern of inter-related Particulars and the One, Independent and 
Absolute. From Him flow all relationships in a completely inter- 
dependent universe. Here there is a line of approach to modern ~ 
scientific thought and to modern culture in general. So, Dr. Cailliet — 
concludes, the biblical analogy of Personality provides a unique key 
of interpretation “to the togetherness of a world of change”. This — 
is the basis from which a Christian interpretation of culture must — 
proceed. 

I think the difficulty of reading this book is caused partly by © 
its failure to build up from certain basic definitions. Culture, Theol-_ 
ogy and Knowledge are three key terms in dealing with this problem, 
and the book leaves one with the desire to go back to the beginning 
again and start by defining them as fully as possible. 


M. E. REEVES. — 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Be Still and Know, by Georgia Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, New York, $1.25. A collection of eighty-six page-length 
devotions, based on a Bible text and including a poem and a prayer. 
They include poems of faith and aspiration, of social concern, of 
tribute, and a sequence on the Beatitudes. 


Foolishness to the Greeks, by T. R. Milford, Charicellor of Lincoln. 
S.C.M. Press, London. 6s. The first six chapters are adapted from 
addresses given during a Mission to the University of Toronto in 
1952. The seventh chapter attempts to explain, mainly in terms of 
prayer, the meaning of “‘being in Christ’, here and now. The final 
chapter on “Verification and Initiation’”’ is a kind of “‘sop to the 
Greeks’’ — an intellectual justification for the method of speaking 
in the rest of the book. 


The Student Prayerbook. Association Press, New York. $2.00. 
A manual of private and corporate prayers, which includes morning 
and evening devotions for fourteen days, prayers on approaching the 
Bible, prayers for all the various personal and corporate aspects of 
college and professional life, and prayers for the Church and for the 
world. It is a Haddam House publication. 


That the World May Believe, by Charles W. Ranson. Friendship 
Press, New York. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.25. From his background 
as General Secretary of the International Missionary Council, 
Dr. Ranson discusses the disunity of mankind, and in a historical 
setting sets over against it the growing tide of conviction that only 
the unity of mankind in the Church can establish brotherhood on 
earth. He sees the growth of the younger churches as one answer 
to the threat of disunity. 


Schism in the Early Church, by S. L. Greenslade. S.C.M. Press, 
London. 21s. Professor Greenslade discusses the principal causes 
of schism in the early Church, and the chief forms of the Church’s 
response to it. Personal, national, social and economic causes are 
seen along with factors within the framework of the Church itself. 
He then shows how the Church tried to deal with schism, through 
coercion, negotiation and discipline, or through theological reconsi- 
deration. He adds chapters on the consequences of schism, and 
some personal reflections on Christian unity. 
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Between Community and Society, by Thomas Gilby. Longmans, 
25s. The author is aware that, although individualism may be out 
of date, Western civilisation is unable to reconcile itself to state sub- 
servience, and therefore planning for freedom is the basic problem 
facing all political parties. He believes that a lesson may be learned 
from the past, when society was one whole, yet combining within 
itself opposed elements. The book is based on a detailed study of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, though it offers no specific programme, and 
the reader is left to make his own inferences. The treatment will 
have a particular appeal to those concerned with politics and poli- 
tical theory, and to students of the social and moral sciences and 
theology. 


George Whitefield, the Awakener, by Albert D. Belden, D.D., 
Rockliff, London. 30s. The life of the great religious leader and a 
modern study of the evangelical revival and its effects on religious 
life on both sides of the Atlantic. A story of a remarkable man 
whose pilgrimage to the light of grace and understanding was by 
no means easy, but whose message can be grasped by the simplest 
man or woman. 


A Theology of Salvation, by Ulrich E. Simon, S.P.C.K., London. 
25s. A new commentary on Isaiah 40-55 which treats these chapters 
as the kernel of God’s revelation in the Old Testament. Fresh trans- 
lations with linguistic notes and critical material are included. 


Worshipping Together. Oxford University Press. 3s.6d. A 
service book for schools and colleges, planned by a group of missiona- 
ries brought together by the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, and compiled by the Rev. S. Childs, formerly 
a missionary in Nigeria. It includes a series of morning services 
for a month, ten services for special occasions, and evening prayers 
for four weeks, along with notes for those who lead in worship. 
It is intended for schools and colleges in Africa, and not primarily 
for use in the United Kingdom. 


Within These Borders, by John R. Scotford. Friendship Press, 
New York. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.25. An up-to-date report on the 
history, life, and social and economic status of the Spanish-speaking 
Americans in the U.S.A. 


The Evolution of the Christian Year, by A. Allan McArthur, — 
B.D., Ph.D., S.C.M. Press, London. 15s. Dr. McArthur investigates 
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in turn the development of Sunday as the basis of the Christian 
year, the evolution of Christmas and Epiphany, of Good Friday 
and Easter, of Ascension and Pentecost. The enquiry covers the 
first four centuries in detail, but is also concerned with develop- 
ments from the fifth to the eighth centuries. 


ERRATA 


The editor apologizes for the following misprints in Mr. Nicholls’ 
review of “‘The Reintegration of the Church’, by Nicholas Zernov, 
published in the Student World, Third Quarter, 1953: 

P. 278: Inthe second sentence, “St. Serbius’”’ should read “‘St. Ser- 
gius’’. 

P. 278: In the third sentence, “now” should read “not”. 

P. 279: In the first line ‘Dr. Zander” should read ‘Dr. Zernov’’. 
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